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SECTION 1 


ORGANIZATION UNDER SCAR 

!• General Orders No. 20 dated 8 December 1945 established 
the International Prosecution Section as a Special Staff Section. 
It will prepare for trial and prosecute all cases involving crimes 
resulting from planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression or a war in violation of international treaties 
and agreements, or participating in a common plan or consoiracy 
for the accomplishment of any of the foregoing. 

General 0rdcra No - 21 relieved the Legal Section of ac¬ 
tivities pertaining to those war crimes of an international aspect 
but directed it to. maintain .a central registry of all Japanese war 
criminals and suspects in all categories. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL AFFAIRS IN KOREA 

2. The Provincial Affairs Section was established as a new 
section In the Secretariat of the National Government and all 
dutiee, records and personnel qf the Local Administration Sub- 
Section of the Planning Section were transferred to it. 

The name of the Personnel Section of the Secretariat was 
changed to the Korean Civil Service Section. 


SECTION 2 

POLITICAL, ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN 
C 0 H T E N TS 

Legislative Affairs. 

Political Parties. 

Constitutional Reforms . . . 
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War Crimes .. 
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LEGISLATIVE AFFAIBS 


Japanese Diet 

1. The 89th Ext reordinary session of the Imperial Diet ended 
6 P. H. on 18 December 1945. The distribution of membership ia 

the House of Representative® at the time of dissolution was: Pro¬ 
gressives 370, Liberals 46, the newly formed Cooperative Party 38, 
the Social Democrats 17 leaving 57 vacancies in the total of 466 
seats. 

The Diet was under the sharp and continuous criticism of 
the press and political leaders nines 26 Hoveaber the date it con¬ 
vened. Eie members were criticised for their inability to cope 
with democratic measures, their reluctance to act on such legisla¬ 
tion and the suspicion of war guilt which faced each one. Attacks 
were aimed at the Shldehara Cabinet, the bureaucrats and the’ en¬ 
trenched civil service officials. 

Hew legislation 

2. The Diet promulgated a number of important laws during its 
session. The Election Law of 17 December 1945 introduces a new 
voting system, lowers the age requirement for voting from 25 to 30, 
reduces the required ege for candidates from 30 to 35, enlarges the 
election districts and provides for woman suffrage. 

3. The Agricultural Lands Adjustment Law of 24 December 1945 
provides for the transfer of land from non-farming land owners or 
non-residents to tenant farmers in accordance with the terms of a 
five year plan. The law further provides that land rentals are to 
be paid In cash except in cases of mutual agreement. 

4. Toe Trade Union Law of 21 December 1945 guarantees the 
right of Japanese labor (except police, firemen and employees of 
penal institutions) to organise and bargain collectively. The law 
provides for the imposition of penalties against employers who dis¬ 
criminate against union workers or impede the valid functioning of 
their union organisations. 

POLITICAL PASTIES 

5. Interest in politics in Japan during December was fceen and 
widespread. Political parties continued to spring up all over 
country with more than 60 in the Tokyo area. Many of these new 
parties, too ineignlfleant and insecurely established to endure 
are desirable manifestations of the democratic process. The major 
parties began careful preparations for their campaigns in the forth¬ 
coming elections. 

The Social Democratic Party (Hihon Shakai To) 

6 . 'Hie standing committee of the Social Democratic Party re¬ 
jected the third proposal of the Communist Party for a united front 
oa 27 December. The^question of the Imperial Institution which ha® 
bean a source of friction within the party ranks has not been 
settled. 

The Progressive Party (Shimpo To) 

7. The Progressive Party had great difficulty selecting ec- 
ceptable leaders. Two of its members were on the war criminal sus¬ 
pect list. The party intends to reform its organisation end exclude 
anyone who might ia the future be labelled as a war criminal. 
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on Ifi lea f are ^? of the Progressive Party was finally solved 

a well-known^li^ief 1111 ^ 1 Machi ^ a accepted the presidency. Machida 
a well known poli.lcian, was a former member of the Mlnsei So. 


The Commu nist Party (Hlhon Kyosan So) 


. Th ® Communist Party clarified some of its policies. It 
sl v Ilf 1° 104 candidate e in the forthcoming 'election. She 

K';: Pebt^!! ^;, p0B ^° ne = ent of «» general elections from 
war hruary 1946. They continue their interest in bringing 

war.criminal to justice. The party .till opposes the S=peror%I? 

.The Japan CopBerat ive Party (Hlhon Eyodo So) 

Cooperative Party, one of the more Imoortant of 
Lter th^dt C f\? r ° Up w' “ a8 or e anize<i °n 18 December immediately 
tho L Z 1Utl °“ °f thS 0161 * lt8 leading members are 
her of t£e VT * ^^aido business man and former uem- 

Of the Wei H Representative e, and So taro Sengofcu. a member 

eetS! ^ f0rEer Mlnist0r ° f Agriculture and fori 

lolned f oreer oaaiar3 of the Lower House have already 

House ^of ^Eepresentativesl *^ 68 ** tMrd 

p,__ Marquis Yoehiehika Sokugawa, a member-of the House of 

World plLfTr d 1 ^ 0 * 01- ° f the Eeeearo11 Institute for Lasting 
World Peace, joined the new party on 19 December. ^ 

Hgw Japan Women-, ~- Tf .. ( Shin Hl hon Pujin To) 

in letl'w ^ ° rganl2a6i011 of Hew ^Pan Woman's political Party 
le the f?m afcSr W f 8 ® uni< i ue development In Japanese noli tics. It 
tl til t WOaSQ s Political organization whose main purpose Is 
te bring Japanese women into politics. Mrs. Yoshifco Kudo was sleeted 
president on 30 Beeemoer in Tokyo when the rsarty was officially In 

STS.*?• »; rw >»■ •«>*-'. »r 

“ 4 (:. l r;»:.:f ■" , ‘ i *" 1 - — *- ^ -.»! mi- 

COUSTISCTI'JHAL HSFOEMS 

- 11 * „ The Constitutional Problem Investigation Ccamlttss headed 
y E. Katsumoto, Minister without Portfolio, held its fifth meat 
ing at the official residence of the Prime Minister on 22 "a.™ 

Another general meeting was held on 26 December? ^ 

GOVEEHHEHTAL C HAN GES 

13« i5oard of Infonsfition 4 n s n.n , 

19 ““• 31 »«.wrf a, T,°THTi\T 

.x«s;s ■ prosr “ ,pr «»«d 

PBBSOHBSL CHAEGBS 

13. Baron Eantaro Suzuki. PreaiAr rt -r s _ . 
was appointed President of the Privy Council ■ cabinet, 

ai ~*“ 

—■* -“S3TJ=S SXZZSi 25ZVS-. 
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He had previously been taken into custody by the Allied 
as a war criminal suspect. 


authorities 


F0REIG2J AFFAIRS 


.. : P 1 *? Jap^eee Government was informed on 34 December that 

th list of Japanese diplomatic and consular members and other per- 

^°r r ® turn t0 Ja P an wa e desired had been forwarded to the 
United Spates Government for appropriate action. 


FU3LIC SAFETY 


Law and Order 


16. Statistics of the Metropolitan Police Eoard of Tokyo cov- 
oJiff,?f 10eS t , Which oeeurrad during the first three months of^he 
occupation show no noticeable increase in crime. The number of 
theftsfrauds and "sellings" for September and October 19*5 were 

oort^ ^ ° f th9 P recedit « *»«. These figures do notluL 
port Tokyo press articles proclaiming a "crime wave" in Japan. ‘ 

X r‘ .^ d0 2' iate Baa6ures ar3 being taken to maintain law and or- 

stffcinned “ rea E0Ee 7,000 PTain-clothes men have been 

stationed at strategic points to reduce night crimes to a minimum. 

terlcaa ® ea bry -- a 3 rairdered at Sapporo in Hokkaido 
Prefecture by a young Japanese discharged Navy man and former re- 

st!t^rSvor^ t9 t kl ^ i=S oecnirred d «ricg a theft of United 

a militS ^iesSn ««*«»*** is * eln S ^ d trial by 

Trarfinl'^fT 8 Bre c ? ntinued to suppress black-market operations. 
Trading in goods, especially clothing of the Occupation Forces has 
decreased with the application of stern measures. ‘ 

analvf?: „^ qU °f 8t °f 8 were igated, samples were taken for 

analysis end poisoned stocks were confiscated. 

Police 


f 8 reorganisation of the Japanese police system has oro- 
ceeded w.th primary emphasis on public order and crime prevention 

Sonomic C pc??' 1“ 70fcy ° Police Department the 

Economic Police Section was eliminated and three economic divisions 

=h^ a ::L^e r . a nSW PaT5llC 0rd9r S9C41 ° n - *««« personnel 

Political Piriaoceirg 

??• A directive of 19 December instructed the Japanese Govern- 
ment to restore immediately to released political Br^sonar. 
rignt to vote and hold public office. P*-sonere the 

ietelligefcs 

23. Concealed or unreported stocks of Jauanese war eaulnmenf 

for'ltiel^r b8ea looated - AU equipment not £»efed ‘ 

for intelligence or occupation purposes ie being destroyed. 

. . **• uprisings which occurred in Japan from i°32 

to 1936 are being investigated to determine their effect on oolifc- 
ical and military developments during that period. 130 


25* On 24 December 
furaisii th.i® Heeuiq^is,rtert 


the Japanese Government was ordered to 
with a detailed report concerning the 


h 


T 
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status of 80 missing Allied military personnel who had been removed 
from the Kempei-tai Headquarters at Tokyo in May 1945. 

LEGAL 


26. Advice and opinions have been given on a wide variety of 

legal matters. This includes: the establishment of occupation 

courts, their powers and procedures; the review of Japanese civil 
cases by the Supreme Commander; interpretation of the Rules of Land 
Warfare; and various aspects of international law especially those 
Involving the status of United Nations nationals in Japan. 

WAR CRIMES 

Apprehension 


37. Central files of war criminal suspects have been increased 
by the addition of new names. The total number of suspected war 
ciminals in custody includes 445 interned at Sugamo Prison in Japan. 
The majority of these is accused of war atrocities and other of¬ 
fenses against former prisoners of war who had been interned in 
prison camps and hospitals in Japan. 

This Headquarters Issued seven directives ordering the 
Japanese Government to apprehend and deliver 205 persons to prison 
camps in Japan. Sixty—eight of those named, had previously held 
military, political or economic positions of major importance. 

Three of the top ranking persons were Prince Konoyo. 

former Premier of Japan, who committed suicide rather than submit 
to arrest. Marquis Koichl Kido, former Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal and Prince Field Marshal Koriaasa Nashisoto, the first person 
of Japanese Court rank to be apprehended as a war criminal. 

Prosecution 

28. The first war atrocity case to be tried in Japan has been 
completed. Hie accused was Tatsuo Tsuehiya whose case had been re¬ 
ferred to the EIGHTH Army for trial at Yokohama. The trial before 
a military tribunal lasted from 18 December to 27 December. The 
verdict was a life sentence. The cases of Kei Yuri and Chotaxo 
Furushima are now in progress at Yokohama. 

29. Prosecution personnel has been assigned to seven addi¬ 
tional cases. Four of these are in the stage of final preparation. 
Twenty-one cases are ready for assignment to prosecution personnel 
and 262 cases are being developed for assignment to personnel for 
rinal preparation. 

On 31 December prosecution team® were assigned to each 
or the following Japanese FGV camp administrative areas: Tokyo 
Fukuoka, Hakodate, Nagoya, Sendai, Osaka and Hiroshina. 
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SECTION 3 


ECOHOMIC ACTIVITIES IN JAPAH 

CONTENTS 


Natural Resources. . , 
Commerce and Industry 
finance.. 


Paragraph 

1 

5 

13 


HATUHAL RESOUHCES 


Agriculture 

1. The Agricultural Lands Adjustment L a w was amended by the 
Diet on 18 December. The Japanese Government was directed by SCAP 
to submit a comprehensive program of land reform by 15 March 1346. 

A preliminary field survey was made of the soils of Honshu, 
Kyushu and Hokkaido. 

F1ghlng 

3. fish catches continued to Improve but the maximum use of 
existing boats and facilities has not yet been achieved. The prin¬ 
cipal shortages are In fuel , nets and salt. The proportion of fish 
marketed through legitimate channels is Increasing. 

Forestry 

3. Japan's forestry resources, with careful utilization, 
will be adequate to meet the heavy demands made as a result of the 
increasing reconstruction activities in the war damaged cities. 
Sawmills are not operating at maximum capacity due to shortages of 
fuel and repair parts. The practice of producing very thin boards 
increases the building capacity of the lumber output. Bamboo is 
being widely used aa a building material. 

Mining 

4. The coal situation improved during December. The pro¬ 
duction of 840,000 metric tons was an Increase of 53 percent over 
that of the previous month. Although this production did not meet 
the minimum requirements which were estimated at 1,066,000 metric 
tons, continuance of the upward trend would curtail further de¬ 
pletion of existing stock piles. 

Metallurgical plants are more than adequate to process 
the output of Japan's metal mines. Estimated mining production 
for 1346 is far below wartime maximums. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing 

5, Ths manufacture of small consumer goods from stocks of 
raw materials owned by the makers has become increasingly active. 

The resumption of operations by heavy industry, even on the limited 
basis of the postwar program, has been retarded by shortages of soai 
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and basic raw materials. The iron and steel industry is operating 
at only 5 percent of this lowered capacity. The production of alu¬ 
minum and magnesium ie at a standstill. Efforts to increase the pro- 
auction of fertilizer have so far been unsuccessful. 

6. Hydro-electricity Is the principal source of power now 
available for industry. 

Coamunications 

7. Rehabilitation of communications la keeping up with minimum 
civilian needs and the requirements of the occupation forces. Sender 
composition massage servica between Japan and the United States was 
opened to military and other accredited personnel. Heavy traffic 
during the holidays was satisfactorily handled. 

Imports and Exports 

8. Coal, mine timbers, pitch and silkworm eggs were exported 
ahd salt and kerosene imported. 

Imports are turned over at the port to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment for distribution through the newly created Committee for the 
istribution of Imported Goods. A complete inventory of all silk 
has been ordered by SCAP. 

Labor 


9. The first labor union law in Japan's history w aa promul¬ 
gated during December. It legalized the status of labor unions and 
encouraged collective bargaining. Labor unions are springing uo in 
al industrial fields particularly in those of manufacture, transpor¬ 
tation and coal mining. Women workers have been slow to organized 


10. Labor disputes are increasing in number but vital work 
stoppages have not occurred. Strikes which impede military occu¬ 
pation objectives are prohibited. The primary demande are for wage 
increases, a fair distribution of food and participation bv labor 

ill Ro. flWirO'Ti.nt - *. 


11. A material disparity exists between Income and subsistence 
living costs particularly among the professional class of workers, 
n e,.ort has been made to revise wage scales upward and provide bone- 
its to workers so that they may cope with rising prices. 

12 ' 4 .^. occu P atl °hal registration conducted by the Japanese 
Government disclosed more than thres million persons ages 12 and 
older who considered themselves unemployed. 



Y 




FINANCE 


Konev gad Banking 


13. Bank operations showed a fractional increase during Bo¬ 
v-ember 4.945 as reflected in the total deposits of all Japanese 
banking institutions with the exception of the Bank of Japan. Be- 
pot.ts and inveetaente of ordinary banks increased slightly while 
deposits in savings banks decreased moderately. Hie note issue of 
the oaak o- Japan as of 20 Becenber 1945 showed an increase of 

5,47 billion over 20 November 1945. 

14. Control* over the export and import of currency and finan¬ 
cial instruments have been relaxed so as to allow repatriating Japa¬ 
nese nationals to bring in with them certain documents and iMtruT 
meats evidencing the ownership of claims expressed in yen currency 
payable in Japan. Japanese prisoners of war being repatriated are 
allowed to bring in with them earnings accumulated, while held as 
prisoners. 
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15. Several request# from the Japanese Government for per¬ 
mission to obtain email loans to make several limited Issues of 
savings bonds for sale to the public were approved. Payment# from 
the war expenses special account dropped sharply. Remaining pay¬ 
ments from this account are indemnities which will be recovered 

in part by the war profits tax and capital levy to be imposed. 

The issuance of 5 1.5 billion in rice notes was approved to cover 
the increased subsidy on rice. Authorization was granted local 
governments to float short term bank loans, permit the normal 
operation of public pawn shops, operate as loan agencies In cer¬ 
tain instances, invest in sinking funds and sell properties. 

Zalbatsu 

16. A list of IS principal holding companies and their 325 
subldiarles has been published as a schedule of restricted con¬ 
cerns. These concerns are prohibited from selling or transferring 
any of their securities OS- property and are restricted la certain 
other financial steps which might alter or dissipate their assets 
and liabilities. Of the 18 principal holding concerns the four 
largest, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Tasuda and Sumitomo are to be dis¬ 
posed of through the Holding Company liquidation Commission which 
has been tentatively set up for this purpose. 
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S3CTI0B 4 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IH JAP AS 


Paragraph 
I 
9 

Eeliglon.. ..10 

Media of Expression.. 11 


CO Sf ISIS 

Public Eealfcb and Welfare ........ 

Education . 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT WELFARE 


Plgflase I gcldeaoe 

1. The Incidence of communicable diseases does not exceed 
that of previous years. Two outbreaks of typhus fever and one of 
smallpox have been brought under control. Other communicable dis¬ 
eases which have occurred in the indigenous peculation rerain 
within the normal limits. 

2. Quarantine etatlons have been established at all recaption 
centers for repatriates to prevent the spread to or from Japan of 
typhus, sssallpor sad othor diseases subject to' quarantine. Control 
measures include delouelng by means of DDT dusting powder, vaccin¬ 
ation against smallpox and typhus and inoculation for typhoid and 
paratyphoid. 

Nutrition 

3. Post nortec examinations of persons who died without medi¬ 
cal attention failed to reveal any deaths fron starvation. 

SaUaf 


4. A memorandum from this Headquarters provided that the re¬ 
lief of destitution bo undertaken directly by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. 

Repatriation. 

5. Hepatriatioa to Chics and Korea continued while movement 
to Formosa, and to the Byufcyu Islands was Initiated. By 31 Decem¬ 
ber a total of 654,523 repatriate® had left Japan while 924,584 
Japanese military end civilian personnel had been returned. 

Mjdlsai Supply 

6. Civilian Bodies! supply shortages are being partially 
alleviated by distribution from Japanese Army and Navy stocks re¬ 
leased to the government. Part of these stocks ere being held as 
an emergency reserve. 

Kedicai supply manufacturing has increased slightly but 
i® hampered by shortages of raw materials and fuel. 
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Hospitalisation 


7 ’ civilian hospital strength reports indicated the 

total number of hospital patients had decreaead while the average 
number of out-patients showed little change. The number of hos¬ 
pitals reporting increased from 3,504 with a bed capacity of 12S 
140 on 13 October to 2,630 hospitals with a capacity of 142,926 on 


Population Statistics 


8. The Japanese Government completed compilation of the data 
from the 1 Hoveaber 1945 census. (Table No. 31) The population 
of Japan proper was 72,000,000. The 1 October 1940 censua for the 
same area gave the population as 72,350,000. During this period 
all of the sir largest cities showed losses in population with 
AOkyo decreasing from 6,880,000 to 2,800,000. 


The present trend in population movement ia toward the 
citlea. Hepatrlation of Japanese to Japan and of Chinese, For¬ 
mosans, Koreans and By-uJ-yuana from Japan is affecting the internal 
dis.ribution of population. On 31 December the movement of re- 
patriates had increased the population total from 72,000 OQO to 
72 180.000. This addition of 180.000 repreaente an increase of 
0.25 percent. 


EHJCATIOH 


9. Textbooks in morals, geography and Jauaneee history con¬ 
tained excessive jingoistic material. They were banned from the 
schools by a SCAP directive issued on 31 December. Teaching of 
courses in these subjects has been forbidden until texts approved 
by this Headquarters are available. 


Legal barriers to the entrance of children of commoners 
into the Peers and Peeresses' school* have been eliminated. 

The newly organised Japan Teachers Association is de- 
airous of taking an active part in improving the educational system 
and the economic condition of teachers. 


An Educational Mission from the United States has been re- 
quaa.ed to advise this Headquarters and the Japanese Ministry of 
Education on educational reform. 


BSLIGIOH 


10. A directive to the Japanese 
separated Shinto from State support. 
Ministry was abolished. 


Government on 15 December 
The Shrine Board of the Home 


religious, ordinances were promulgated on 2S December. 
They allow religious bodies to incorporate for protection of their 
property without control by the government. 


MEDIA OF EXPRESSION 


iagqpjfttion Frovrnmp 

, Iat ®reat in war crimes and atrocities has increased since 
tlSo^h^l° f crloinalB began. Coverage has been provided 

1 ae f a ° a be P roblsaJa of tha election, the purposes an 
a « r « r laf and economic reforms, demonetisation of industr 

oS««r f UOi0aS * of and yo^t’h 
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Sadis 


12. Special programs have covered the war criminal trials. 

A radio version of the true history of the war was broadcast 
three times a week. Special attention was given to explanation 

^ of directives issued to the government and to bills passed by the 

Diet. Special programs for the elementary schools »nd the edu¬ 
cation of teachers were broadcast. 

Press pnA P ublications 

13. A steady improvement of free discussion and originality 
in newspapers continued. A number of new papersare being started 
or planned. Hews services are In a process of reorganization to 
provide bettor coverage. 

Motion Pictures 

'Y 14- local production of feature pictures and educational films 

showed continued improvement. One hundred sixty-three reels of un¬ 
reported Japanese educational and documentary films have basil con¬ 
fiscated. Three major producers have entered a voluntary agreement 
concerning distribution of pictures to prevent development of monopo¬ 
lies in smaller towns. 

Stage and Theater 

15. Five hundred eighteen classical Japanese plays have been 
analysed. Those which emphasized militarism have been withdrawn. 

An Increasing number of modern plays expressing liberal ideas have 
appeared. 

Political Trends 

16. Postponement of the election date has not decreased polit¬ 
ical activity or reduced Interest in political developments. Par¬ 
ties and groups continue to.develop. The arrest,of war criminals 
has raquired reorganisation within some parties. Labor movement 
activity Included the signing of several working agreements reached 
through collective bargaining. 
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Governmental Ch 

4 : n !u Pr r lnC : al . Affairs Sectlon established as a new 
Section in the Secretariat of the National Goremcent by-'V din- 

ance Ho. 36 on 20 December. All duties, functions. property. 
record* and personnel of the Local Administration Sub-Section of 
the Planning Section were transferred to it. 


. . i rhe . na ' ce of the Personnel Section of the Secretariat was 

changed to the Korean Civil Service Section on 20 December 1945. 

Repatriation 

2. During the period 38 Hovember - 30 December, 174.468 
Koreans were returned to Korea and 60,332 Japanese were returned 
to Japan. The repatriation of Koreans was temporarily suspended 
on ~1 Becemoer because of the tense political situation. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Coalition Efforts 


reauifl ?arty coalition efforts have continued with inconclusive 
- e P sr ®te unification movements by such leaders as Kin 
Eoo and Lee Kap Sung are in progress. 

4. Kim Eoo rejected an offer from the People's Republic 

an etl “ al of offices in the ■Provisional Govern- 

ent. He countered by offering one or two places in the "cabinet" 
to "members" of the People's Republic. oaoiaec 

Political Bertigg 


o. fhe "provisional Government" held several «cabinet* 
aff e i^ S in U Eor^! riCtS<1 aCtl " 161es t0 a ^neral of 


**** Korean Rationalist Party was formed in Seoul 
r»T, 1 t^f eCeSilSP 1S45 ‘ ThlB nev sr°^P under the leadership of Lee 
Kap Sung presents a union of 35 smaller parties. Th® forEftttoo 
tae party i s a step in the unification of the diverea politi- 
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cal factions Into larger and stronger units. 

7. The program of the Communist Party, as announced in a 
radio speech by Pak Hun Yung on 30 Hovesber, emphasises a type 
01 ? ,f eae egrapia!1 democracy rather than the usual industrial 
socia.isa ordinarily associated with communism. 

8. The People's Party, headed by Dr. lyuh SfeuaHyung, has 
been comparatively Inactive. 

__ ? ha Fs °? lisis Eepublic continued the use of the word 

Republic* in the party title. On 12 December the Commanding 

States Arned Forces in Korea, criticised the grot© 
sharply for Its actions. He declared that the People's Republic 

^senae a *g 0 yemm«nt* and charged the group with bad faith 
in^£h*ember £feS fail,lre t0 dr0 P the w °rd "Republic* as agreed upon 


feotisiostal koesah ooteehmeht 


Joint Coitaiaiion 


t 


r 


10. The Moscow Conference (10 December - 26 December) 
agreed to establish a Provisional Korean Democratic Government. 

A Joint Commission of representatives of the United States Com- 
, Sou * h Korea and the Soviet Command in aorth Korea le to 
assist in its formation. The Joint Commission will aid the Provi¬ 
sional Korean Government in the eventual establishment of the 
national independence of Korea. 

Conference 


and ” C 2 ° f th ® representatives of the United States 

Ste- Commands in Korea will be convened within two weeks 

ing Kore W Conference to consider the urgent problems affect- 


■pfhw Aectsiona pare the way on the diploaiatlc level 

divlslon*of U fch° n !5-f 0rea ' £ T3aeic P rolJl ®®B arising cut of the 
division of the country at the 38th parallel. 

Eoreaa Reaction 

causef;e,^m^°So^ 8 ?he 0 IorsL-:r P08e<i *”"*—“* 

ASGAXi ahd public sapstt 

Si-s^sr* 1 *" *■ - -» 

Hots and Dist-arbqncgn! 

„„ 16 V S “® ps wep * relatively few disturbances of the public 

peace and order during the early part of December. This was 
reversed following the announcement of the Moscow agr eements. 

SCCHCS«IC AC2IVI2XES 

Agglctxltraro and. Cczazaeirea 

. „f or ! a pro<iueo4 a « cod fle ® crop in 1945 but rice susy not 

be available for erport. Shortages enist in many parts of the 


-A 


s 
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country. Free marketing will stop as of 1 January 1346 because 
of the increased difficulty in providing the’ daily consumer. The 
Military Government is ordering all rents to be paid in rice to 
increase the amount of grain available. 

18. The Eureau • of Agriculture and Commerce is working on a 
plan to re-establish and expand the sericulture industry* Three 
million silkworm eggs were shipped from Japan as well as 300,000 
Sinanuti mulberrry trees and 1,500,000 mulberry seedling* of other 
varieties. 


The Bureau is attempting to revive intereet in the cot¬ 
ton industry by giving the farmers a free and open market for the 
sale of their cotton products. It estimates that 150,000 balsa a 
year will be needed for fall production in the mills. 

19. The Chosen Fisheries Corporation has been designated ae 
the sole processing agency for all types of fishing equipment used 
in catching, preserving and processing fish. The average daily 
catch is 70 tons. Over 4,000 email boats are engaged in the indus¬ 
try. An increased supply is reaching the market daily. 

20* lack of fuel is shown by the increased and uncontrolled 
cutting of lumber. Publicity campaigns are-being conducted to 
make the public aware of the value of preserving planting treee. 

Mining and Industry 

21. Thirteen plants were reopened in Seoul. Fusan and Taejon. 
The management of the Korean Heavy Industry Company has been taken 
over by the Hew Korea Company. 

22. Rational and provincial mediation boards were established 
on 8 December to aid in the peaceful solution of labor disputes. 

23. There is still a shortage of fuel. Coal continue* to bo 
shipped from Japan to Seoul. Briquette plants in Seoul are now 
able to fill Army requirements. 

The Petroleum Distributing Agency was created on 15 
December. It is the control agent of the Military Government for 
petroleum products. This egeney announced the arrival of the first 
two United States ships bringing gasoline and kerosene for civilian 
use. 


34. The Bureau of Mining and Industry is now being run by 
its Korean employees. The Military Government personnel is only 
called upon for decisions involving policies. 

Finance ' 


25. The Japanese branch banks were merged with Korean hanks 
on 8 December. 

2 S. All types of Japanese properties have been handed over 
to the Military Government. Bureau Memorandum Ho. 2 of 14 December 
transferred to the Sew Korea Company the operation of intv« pre- 
Tioualy ovned by Jsp&nasSs 

THA5SP0HTATI0H AKD COiCKUHXCASIGftS 

27. Lack of equipment and shortage of fuel hamper all 
transportation facilities. 
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28. Tho Bureau of Transportation Is in charge of coal ship¬ 
ments from fugen to other sections of the American cone. Coastal 
Tassels are transporting salt to Fuaan to he used in fish preser— 
Tation. Repairs on docks at Fusan Harbor hare begun. 

39. She reorganisation of the Bureau of Communications is 
ahead of schedule. Only 15 out of sons 4,000 Japanese employees 
remain. A telephone, telegraph and radio school is operated to 
provide trained personnel for the Bureau. 

SOCIAL ASD WELFARE ACTIVITIES . 


Education 

30. A Korean has been appointed Director of Education with 
a Military Government officer as deputy. The Buraau of Education 

has merged the Department of Standards with the Department of Schools. 
Ordinance Ho. 35 transferred the control of medical schools to the 
Eureau of Education. There has been a large scale resignation of 
teachers because of inadequate salaries. Educators are writing a 
“Primer on Democracy*. 

Public Health pnd Welfare 

31. The first class to graduate la public health training 
finished its aim wee-cs course at Seoul University on 23 December. 

City hospitals in Pusan, Hagan and Chinju have been completely 
staffed with Korean physicians. Lack of medical equipment Bad 
supplies for Korean institutions has necessitated- requisition 

by United States Armed Forces in Korea. 
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G3NER41 

than ii .!* ider p ° lltieal activity was manifested during December 
^“ la t 5 19 P« Tl0UB Maths of the occupation. The political 

did th" e8 '' a,> i 1 !u 04 pUreu=4 th9lr Programs with energy as 

did tha newer groups both in and out of the Tokyo- area. . 

-~Jstxsts*s. ,, 2 zzy *- •*“ -* 

«f* r - 1 “ “■ 

Prime Minlft^* Sonoya, a Privy Councillor and three times 

tion committed auicide on 16 December. Hie high posi¬ 

tion in politics, hie influence in court circles and hie close 

signiflcanceT * 4 * 1 ^ Sa5p0r0r “ do “■ P™«ln s one of major political 


JAPANSSB DIST 


m y.%2TEsr2T,2 SUITS 5.^2“ 

of Peer* and the dissolution of the House of Representative. £?! 

perait^CffiEnl^fc? scheduled for 18 daye was extended four daye’to 
permit completion of the calendar. 


. .. 0,0 distribution of memberehip in the House at the time 
. olutioa waa announced ae: Progreeslvee 270, Liberals 4S tha 
Cooperative Party 38 and tha Social JwS/l7 
Thin left 57 vacancies in the total of 4SS seat®. * 

The government formally stated that »ife «rfn v 
eesary to democratise the political structure * ®£ at nac “ 

carry out the provision® of tha Potsdam Da^iarati ^ °?? Bot 40 
hop© for B tha prompt birth of a fair and 5? 1 **® 44 ™* 16 c^esesd 

new election law. llrel y B *®t" under the 

Character 

by tha military whloh^Te^aualified 3311 coa ® lisP8d a group selected 
war aims. The Impsrikffel^^ f * 4 ‘* pport 60 the Government's 
fire .years tioal Society climaxed 

when in the election of 1942 it Lve ta^h peopls * ®®«ger rights 
list of nominees for the entir« f«K @ Tatero itB approved 

sentatives, Shi* *Tojo Ilaatioo* 3 seat ® ia the Eouee of Eepre- 
J Isction was so successful that only 85 
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member® whose names were not on the approved list took seats in the 
Mat. It brought 381 oemeers to the Lower House who formed the bloc 
which aunportad the War Goverzisieiit* 

The last freely elected Diet was dissolved in March 193?. 
Unfavorable Criticism 

f’ was under sharp and continuous criticism from 

the time it convened on 26 Hovember. The members were criticized 
by tna press and political leaders for their inability to cope with 
democratic measures and their unwillingness to act on such legis- 
-atlon. The suspicion of war guilt which faced the members of the 
Diet and tneir slowness and procrastination provided additional 
reasons for criticism. Caustic remarks appeared in a large number 
of interpellation® made from the floor to the Government. Most of 
the answers for the Government were given by the Prime Klnieter 

wlre C aL^ J1 „^ suaot Minister without Portfolio. Attack® 

ere aimed at the Shidennra Cabinet, the bureaucrats and the en¬ 
trenched civil officials. 

The fundamental purpose for which the Diet was convened 
was accomplished. The Diet completed, “a total of 41 bills includ¬ 
ing 25 government-sponsored legislative bills, two matter* regard- 
ing measures requiring Diet approval, one sponsored by Diet members. 
wL? hTTi 10 ^ 1 " nd £lve r »“°lutions“. Three suoplementary 

maifritv i o- 8 th° r ^ 1546 ^v ® 1 **** “ er ° lifcew l«a completed. The 
“d ordinfnce^ measures liberalised undemocratic Japanese law® 

Sleetion law 

law. of 19-15 promulgated on 17 December revises the 

8 19 " 5 , and 1934 - ** introduces a new voting system, lowers 

billtr'for’e^ ^T b w r TOtlns fro ° 25 to 2 °. reduces the eligi- 

c “ dlia cy from S3 to 25, enlarges the election districts 
and provides for woman suffrage. 

A -grl . cultural lenda ** . foTfr u«rnt- 

• &sr J= ulti ' irRl £ andG Ad jus t man t Law promulgated 34 De¬ 
cember 1.45 provides for the transfer of land from no£-farming load 
owners or non-residente to tenant farmers in accordance ^th^he 
arms of a five-year plan. Absentee owners will not be permitted 
to retain more than four to sir oho of lend ( 1 cho equals 2 i acres) 
tna specific amount varying within the stated limits in different 
section, of the enuntry. The sale of erect land holding S 
are estimated at l.GCO.OOO cho will be initiated by eSsttcg^ri- 

Ceiiin « Prices for these iLd. ^il^be 

^ f T S °r rmnaat bu6 the ft0 - ua l coalitions of transfer 
%rtil be determined by land adjustment committees. The'law further 

- to — ta — —* 

grade Union Low 

, h „ J’ ? rad ® Ualon ^ Promulgated 21 December 1S45 guarantees 

JfP“®se labor (escept police, fireman and employee* of 
proa! institutions) to organize and bargain collacfcivelv. ? TrId@ 
unions are c*.is.at os those organisations or federations which are 
* ^ th ® workers for the purpose of maintaining 

2 S? a ^ 61one of «r for rsising the economic statS* 

o. worse re. 'The law provides for the imposition of penalties against 
f-criminate against union workers or LpS* the 
valid functioning of their union organizations. 


f 
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FOLITICAL PASTIES 




A 


8. Political parties increased to nore than 60 in the Tokyo 

S'ea and to approximately half that number throughout the raat of 
Japan. The new right of freedom of organisation and speech hae 
bean eagerly exploited by thousands. Sever before has political 
interest in Japan been so varied and widespread. The appearances 
of numerous one-man parties are manifestations of a normal growth 
of democratic process in Japan. Obviously many of those will be 
absorbed by other groups or pass out of existence for lack of 
popular support. 

Since the close of the Diet, the leaders and members of 
the parties have busily prepared for the coning election. They 
have gone out to the prefectures to organics in the cities, towns 
and villagee; they have nominated candidates and they have further 
developed their platforms and slogans. 

Social Democratic Party of Japan (Nihon Shakal To) 

9. The Social Democratic Party turned down the third proposal 
of the Communists for a united front on 27 December. The party ex¬ 
plained that it had developed its owa plans concerning the food and 
other emergency problems and was making direct contact with farmer* 
and other essential foodstuff producers. The Communists were told 
to pursue their awn course. 

The party's central executive committee decided to support 
the Emperor system early in December but the subject remains one of 
serious controversy within the organisation. 

The Progressive Party (Hihoa Shimpo To) 

10. Chuji Kachlda, a well-known politician and former presi¬ 
dent of the Minsel To. accepted the presidency of the Progressive 
Party on 18'December, The party had had considerable difficulty 
selecting n suitable leader. A number of important politicians 
had already refused the offer to be president. Among these were 
Viscount Kelso Shlbusawa present Minister of Finance, General 
Kasushige Ugaki retired Array liberal, Tsunoo Matsudaira former 
Minister of the Imperial Household and Takao Salto who was forced 
to retire from the Diet after attacking the Government'a China 
policy in 1940. 

Two of its members, Masataka Ota and Sakural Hyogoro. 
have been oa the war criminal suspect list. 

The Comm unistt Party (Nihon Kyosan To) 

11 . The Communists continue their demands for food, clothing 
and housing for the masses. They advocate postponement of the gen¬ 
eral elections from January to February 1945. Other political 
group* have likewise indicated that more time is needed to give the 
new candidates an opportunity to become known. 

The Communists expect to have 104 candidates for the gen¬ 
eral election with a possible increase to 150. Candidates are 
drawn from the peasantry, intellectual ^nd professional classes. 

Many of these are ex-political prisoners. Special organizational 
work is being carried out in Hokkaido. 

The party states that it does not expect to accomplish 
its main program ”until after the abolishment of the Emperor 

system”. 
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The Jaoan Cooperative Party (Hihon Kyodo To) 


12. The Japan Cooperative Party, one of the more Important 
of the new political groups, was organised on 18 December Immedi¬ 
ately after the dissolution of the Diet. It is the first of this 
type to enter Japanese politics. Its two leading members are 
Torizo Kurosawa, a prominent Hokkaido business man and former mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives, and Kotare Seagoku a member 
Of the House of Peers and former Minister of Agriculture end For¬ 
estry. Twenty-five former members of the Lower House have already 
Joined it® ranks. This makes the party the third largest in the 
House of Representatives. 

The party expects other Diet members to join its ranks. 
Marquis Yoshichika Tokugawa, a member of the Houb 9 of Feers and 
present director of the Hasearch Institute for lasting World Peace, 
withdrew from the Social Democratic Party and Joined the new Co¬ 
operative Party on 19 December. 


The party supports the Emperor system and hopes to "in¬ 
stitute within it a democratic form of government of all the pso— 
PL®' . It wants to rebuild Japanese industry along cooperative 
lines and favors government operation of such industries as rail¬ 
roads, telegraph and telephone. 

The Cooperative Party expects to run candidates in sill 
prefectures during the coining election. It will have over 100 
candidates- backed by the agricultural and fishery uni cine. It was 
announced that close cooperation would be maintained with the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party because of its plans to work with the far¬ 
mers 1 unions. 


Ha y Japan Women 1 e Political Party (Shin Hihon Fujin To) 

13. The organisation of the Hew Japan Women’s Political Party 
narked the first tine that Japanese women have organised as a 
political group for a national election. The first general meet¬ 
ing and inauguration of the party took place on 30 December in 
Tokyo. Mrs. Yoshlko Kudo, 27 years old, was elected president. 
Other officers named were Toshiko Kodaira as vice-president 
Mrs. Kinko Ito, a noted writer, as secretary general. 


advisory council of the party is composed of 
Viscount Yukimitsu Mimuroto, Prince Senetaka Ichijo, Chuji 
Yamaohita, Kaju Eokamura and Takayuki Eudo. Several members 
of the Hew Japan Party (Shin Hihon So) are married to members 
Ox this new wesson's party* 


Candidates for soma of the prefectures have been chosen 

and jf^ h f r ®^ ara tQ bo mo ® ce d. The party expects to have one 
candidate for each prefecture! precinct. 


.. party advocates the establishment of permanent peace, 
the elimination of social evils and the raising of the standard of 
Japanese women. A specific platform has not yet been prepared. 

List of Parties 


14. The main political parties in Japen 
COMMUNIST PARTIES 

Japan Communist Party (Hihon Kyoaan To) 

Liberal Lawyers’ Croup (Jlyu Hobo Dan) 

League of Koreans Resident in Japen (Zsi 
Hihon Chosen Jin Renmei) 


are: 

LEASING MEMBER 
Yoshio Shiga 
Sumsumu Kaaimura 
Tokusei Yatsu 


SOCIALIST? PABTIBS 


LEADING MNMRSre 


Hew Proletarian Party (Kusan Shin To) 

Social Democratic Party of Japan (Nihon 
Snakai To) 

LIBERAL PARTjgS 

Youth* Liberal League (Seinen Jiyu Eenmsn) 

Japan Liberal Party (Nihon Jiyu To) 

Japan Workingmen's Party (Nihon Kinro Taiehu) 

Japan Cooperative Party (Nihon Kyodo To) 

Japan Democratic League (Nihon. Minahu Dome!) 

World Peace Party (Sakai Heiwa To) 

New Japane Youtha League (Shin Nihon Seinen 
Dome!) 

Hew Japan Women's Political Party (Shin 
Nihon ^Hijin To) 

COSSSBVATIVB PARTIES 

Great Japan State Socialiet Party (Dal 
Nihon Kokka Shakai To) 

Self-Governing and Imperial Peoples Party 
(Jiehi Konin To) 


Hideo Aruma 
Teteu Eata ysat* 


Nam Watameade 
Ichiro Eatoyema 
Seiji M'ikami 
Notaro Sengoku 
Kiyoski Shiraichi 

Iwaichi Yamasaki 
Matsuo Sasaki 

Yoahiko Kudo 


Eichi Inomata 

Yoshimasa Kato 


Japan Saif-Governing Peasants’ Party (Nihon 
Jiehi Homln To) 

Japan Reform Party (Nihon Kalcushin To) 

Japan National Party (Nihon Kokumin To) 
Japan Peoplee Life Party (Nihon Minsel To) 
Japanese Peoples Party (Nihon Min To) 

Japan Progressive Party (Nihon Shimpo To) 
Constitutional Labor Party (Hikken Kinro To) 
Constitutional Youths Progressive Party 

(Hikken Seinen Shimpo To) 

Constitutional Justice Party (Hikken Yosei 

Kal ) 


Akira Nagano 
Tomljl Mans.ho 

Yo6hio Kodsms 
El Oda 

Tomisabura Haahlnoto 
Chuji Machida 
Maaazo Yamamoto 
Takaklchi Koieumi 

Kanehi Nonomura 


Livelihood Party (Seikatsu To) 

Youths Liberal Party (Seinen Jiyu To) 

Youths Masses Party (Seinen Taiehu To) 
New^Japan Democratic Party (Shin Nihon Mlnshu 

New Japanese Political League (Shin Nihon 
Seiji) 


Hisnehi Xemmoehi 
Eenjl Yanagisawa 
Himenari Inada 
Prince Sanetaka Ichijo 

Unkichi Yaeori 
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OOHSESVATiyS PASTIES (Con 1 !) LEADIKS MEMBER 

Hew Japan Party (Shin Hlhoa To) 

Hew Agricultural Administration Club (Shin Toehiahl Tanabe 

Hoeel Club) 

Hatioual Workers 1 League (Zsnkoku Kinroefca Masakata Tochimateu 

Domei) 

GOVERSMENTAL CHARGES 

15. The Cabinet has announced that changes In the govern¬ 
mental structure of Japan will be made from time to time. 

IS. The Board of Information, created In 1940 and reconstructed 
1 Kovember 1945, was abolished on 31 December. The Cabinet reached 
its decision on 26 December and the Privy Council approved It on 29 
December. The change is a part of the Government'a program for dras¬ 
tic reduction in personnel and general reorganisation. The follow¬ 
ing functions which the Board had performed have been distributed to 
other agencies of the government: handling of the preas to the 
Cabinet; statements of international importance to the Foreign Of¬ 
fice; cultural problems to the Ministry of Education; radio broad¬ 
casting to the Mlnietry of Communications; matters of public, opinion 
and public opinion surveys to the Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
paper distributional problems to the Ministry.of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry. 
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LAW A3D ORDER 

1. There was no appreciable Increase in crime as shown in 
statistics furnished by the Metropolitan Police Board. This was 
significant in view of the approach of winter and the increase in 
the return of homeless civilians to makeshift lodging* In Tokyo. 

The following table shows that the number of crimes re¬ 
ported during the first two months of the occupation was lower 
than that for September and October 1944, that figure® for Novem¬ 
ber 1945 do not reflect a substantial change; and that there is 
an absence of Incendiary crimes. Incendiarism carries a much 
higher penalty in Japan than in the United. States owing to the 
inflammability of most Japanese structures. 

CRIME STATISTICS 
Tokyo 

1944 1945 . 



Tyne_of Crime 

Sep 

Oct 

Sep 


Nov 


Murder 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

A 

Robbery 

3 

12 

11 

21 

35 


Incendiarl bq 

1 

0 

0 

O 

O 


Theft 

6,537 

6,800 

4,922 

4,110 

5,013 


Fraud 

433 

485 

206 

202 

139 


Seising 

162 

181 

50 

44 

54 


Other Crimes 

713 

563 

267 

137 

230 


Mice. Crimes 

—222 a / 

_87g a/ 

_322 

_ISO. 

_1Z£ 


Total* 

8, 831 

8,917 

5,758 

4,702 

5,653 


&! Includes violations of certain public-control regulation* 
not in existence after the occupation. 


SOURCE: Metropolitan Police Board of Tokyo. 

2. These figures do not support articles published almost 
daily in the Japanese pres® proclaiming a “crime wave® in Japan. 


J 
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She Tokyo Kainichi Shiobun termed it "the biggest crime wave since 
the Police Board was created." Many of the articles have approved 
recent reorganisations in the police department but urge additional 
changes, asserting that the police are not adequate to cone with 

the present situation, 

3. An American sentry was murdered at Sapporo in Hokkaido 
-refecture in connection with the theft of United States Govern- 
ment goods by Japanese civilians. The eentry wao assaulted by 
three Japanese who were evidently seeking supplies for the black 
market. Sevan days later one of the three, a young discharged 
Navy man and a former reformatory inmate, was apprehended. He 
hae confessed his participation in the crime and will be tried 
by a military comraiasion. 

„ * 4 : October, November and the firafc 15 days in December 

a total of 70 arrests were made in Tokyo on pickpocket chargee, 
ihe majority of these were young first offenders. 

*< S%OJ, “ “easures are being applied to combat black-market 
a tivities. Trading in United States Army goods, especially artlc- 
ea of Clothing, decreased following the announcement that all such 
Commodities fcund in the possession of Japanese civilians would be 
confiscated and that prosecution would follow. 

6. On 29 December two towns were placed "off limits". One had 
““ * blp - ck -®ar ka t center for the disposal of Army food 
change reP ° rt9d 39 * PlaC ° lll °^ 

ai- P° llc ® hav ® lesued regulations to govern sales 

tiviti«« 3, °s? f 1 trQSfc Btalls8 in order to suppress black-market ac- 
. t ? L1 n ’ ercfcant * raiat secure permits from retail etall 
ar™ trade associations which have been established in each 

area of police Jurisdiction. The police office determines the 
places at which businesses within its area may be conducted. Stalls 
l 1 , 8 ™ 8 Of ^oodo and no goods m^be offered sell 

unti_ a price examination has been made. 

Mfluore 

nose JJ™. 8 f!? 0nbar the Ja ? pjles3 Government was directed to im¬ 
pose heavy penalties on any Japanese found soiling, trading in 

SKfpSS ” containing 

. „ . . ^dependent investigations of liquor stocks have been con- 

ltitlnl^^ eCUVSLtl0a / 0TCea ‘ Sa=pleB of liquor have been analysed 
and poiaoaod liquor® coaficcated. y 

POLICE 

55® *!ff a f i > atns ead democratization of the Japanese 
police syetsa which began with the October ’’Bill of Rights" dim- 
ective of this Headquarters has continued. In the HetSuoK £T 

c ® ® oard *ha Economic Police Section has been eliminated. 

It had formerly been vested with extensive powers in regulating 
economic matters. Some of the divisions of this SectioS hive been 
transferred to a new Public Order Section. Under a ne w clan two 
sections for crime prevention and identification are bai'ng enlarged. 

, ar ® bsia € strengthened and future emphasis will be placed on 
criEo prerenfcion and detection. 
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10. Simultaneous with this reorganisation, announcement was 
made of the appointment of aim new section chiefs and of 40 chiefs 
for the various police offices. Fourteen of the chiefs who headed 
police offices were retired. These personnel changes were made not 
only to conform to adjustments of sections of the Board hut to 
strengthen it to meet present conditions. 

11 . Improvement of relations between the police and the public 
is one of the principal benefits hoped for in the series of organ¬ 
isational changes in the police system. For a long time the average 
citizen's reaction to the police has been one of extreme fear. As 
yet the police have not obtained full confidence of the people. 

A number of parsons who have been interviewed assert that 
they are still afraid of the police but admit that "now the police 
use mare polite language, whereas before they were always extremely 
arrogant." In Bhime Prefecture the police have been warned that 
"brutal treatment of civilians® will not be tolerated. 

12. The Metropolitan Police Board revived for one month the 
police alert system it abandoned in 1941. Under the plan 7,000 
plaia-clothesmen were stationed at intersections and in all im¬ 
portant neighborhoods to guard against crimes, especially those 
occurring at night. 


POLITICAL PHISOSSHS 

13. A further step has been taken to restore full rights to 
.all political prisoners whoso release had been accomplished by the 

"3111 of Sights" directive of 4 October or whose release had been 
voluntarily effected prior to the date of that directive. 

A directive of 19 December instructed the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment to restore immediately the right to vote and to hold pub¬ 
lic office. It was directed to notify by 31 December all persons 
affected by the terms of the directive that their electoral right® 
had been restored and to specify the procedure which they should 
observe to register and/or file candidacy for public office. All 
established residence requirements were waived. 

GSE3HAL CIVIL INTSLLIG3SGS 

14. Occupation Forces continued to uncover hidden and unreport¬ 
ed stores of Japanese war equipment. All items not needed for study 
by Technical Intelligence or for use by the Occupation Forces are 
destroyed. 

15. Twenty new Japanese aircraft engines were found concealed, 
in a Japanese temple on Shikoku. Aircraft parts including materials 
and tools for constructing wings and fuselages were located in a 
cotton mill at Imbari, north of Matsuyama: An inspection of five 
police stations by the Occupation Forces resulted in the discovery 
of a sizeable quantity of rifles, swords, bayonets, gas masks and 
shotguns. 

Foreleg Hat igaaLa 

16. The processing and registration of nationals of countries 
with which the'United nations were at war has continued. Many have 
been placed in custody. The movements of others are restricted by 
the Japanese Government in accordance with instructions from this 
Headquarters. 
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Political Incidents 


17. Tlie Japanese Sovenasnt has been directed to assemble 
and deliver all available documents and information pertaining to 
eis secret political uprisings which occurred in Japan between 
1932 and 1940. Shay are believed to have seriously affected f 

political and nilitary developments during that period. These 
incidents were the Eetsumeidan Jiken (1932), the Shlopel Jiken 
(1933), the Hagato Jiken (1935), the *2.26* Jiken (1936), the 
ll 5.15 fl Jiken (1937) and the plot of July 1940 to assassinate 
Premier Kitaumasa Tonal and Minister of the Imperial Household 
Teuneo Matsudaira. 


Kenroal- Ml 

18. Units of the United States Army Counter Intelligence 
Corps have taken over the national headquarters of the Hampel—tai 
in the Kudan District of Tokyo. Movement into this impressive gov¬ 
ernment building was an ironical and symbolic event. During the 
war CIO agents had devoted much time and effort in combating Kempel- 
tai intelligence end fifth column operations. The building hae been 
renamed Horton Hall In commemoration of a CIO captain who was killed 
on Okinawa in August 1945. 

19. A directive of 24 December required the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to furnish this Headquarters not later than 31 December with a 
complete report concerning the status of SO Allied military person¬ 
nel, including certain American airmen, who had been moved from the 
Kempei-tai Headquarters at Tokyo in May 1945. Information previouoly 
received indicated that they had been seen in the Kempai-tai Head¬ 
quarters and later had been removed to work on farms. 

CEHSQHSHIP 

20 . Traffic has increased in all mediums of Internal communi¬ 
cations. There has been a noticeable drop in the volume of external 
communications. 

Press and Pictorial. 

21 . The number of books end magazines published and sub¬ 
mitted for censoring Has greatly increased. A total of 170 
books and 189 magazines was submitted compared with 13 books and 
119 magazines in the previous month. The newspaper field continued 
to increase in size. In addition to newspapers and news agencies 
censored in Tokyo, Osaka and Fukuoka, 204 newspapers of other 
areas ware censored. 

22. . The newspaper Zss Shimbun was suspended for two days for 
failure to comply with, the press code. It had printed articles 
considered disturbing to public tranquillity. 

23. More than 500 classical and neo-classical plays were re¬ 
viewed. Survey® of motion pictures, theatricals and recordings 
ehew satisfactory compliance with regulations. New themes are 
being developed in lieu of the feudalistic and militaristic themes 
which were formerly predominant. 

24. Paper theatricals (Samishibal), etreetside productions 
consisting of a series of placards with commentary dialogue and 
usually presented by itinerants, are highly popular in Japan. 

It was advisable to delete war themes contained in some of them. 
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SECTION 3 


LEGAL Aim WAS CRIMES 
COgTSH^S 


General . , 

Legal Advice. ........ 

Apprehension of War Criminals 
Investigation of War Criminals 
Prosecution of War Criminals. 


Paragraph 
. . 1 
. . 6 
. . S 
. . 12 
. . e:3 


GENERAL 

1. Meny varied matters have been the subject of legal advice 
and assistance. Important questions were raised concerning the 
operation of courts, the construction of complicated questions of 
international law and matters involving Japanese law. 

2. Pour hundred and forty-five suspected war criminals are 
Interned in Sugamo Prison. The majority of these is accused of 
war atrocities. 

3. Seven directives were issued by this Headquarters reauir- 
ing the Japanese Government to apprehend end deliver 205 persons 

to designated prisons. During December 34 Japanese major war crim¬ 
inal suspects were interned at Sugamo Prison. 

4. Tha first war criminal suspect was tried at Yokohama be¬ 
fore a military commission. Hie- trial began on 18 December and 
was concluded on 27 December. He received a life sentence for 
crusl and inhuman treatment afflicted upon certain prisoners of 
war at Mltsushisa Camp in Honshu. 

The trial* of two other cases were in progress at tha 
close of tha month. 

5. Prosecution personnel have been assigned to seven addi¬ 
tional cases and many other cases are ready for assignment. 

LEGAL ADVICE 

6 . Legal advice was rendered in questions involving United 
Stats* military law; occupation courts, their establishment, 
powers and procedures; and the review of Japanese civil court 
decisions by the Supreme Commander. 

7. Problems of international law including the status of 
United Nations' nationals in Japan were tha subject of detailed 
study and report. Opinions ware given on the Issues raised 
covering various aspects of Japanese civil and criminal law. 

APPREHENSION OP WAR CRIMINALS 

8 . Registry files in this Headquarters contain the names of 
suspected war criminals of all categorise. These include thoe® 
persona who have been apprehended and the place at which they are 
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held in custody. Pour hundred and forty-five are Interned at XI Corps 
Stockade No. 1 (Sugamo Prison in Japan). The majority of these is 
accused of atrocities and other offenses committed against nation¬ 
als of the United Nations. 


Orders for Arrest 

9. During December seven directives were issued requiring 
the Japanese Government to arrest 205 persons and deliver them to 
designated prison camps. Two directives of 1 December and 6 Decem¬ 
ber ordered the arrest of 59 and 9 persons respectively who had 
formerly held important military, political or economic positions. 

Five other directives contained the names of Army and 
Navy personnel including military police and prison guards, inter¬ 
preters and other civilians. The great majority of these is 
"alleged to have committed atrocities and offenses against pereona 
cf United Nations' nationals while confined in prisoner of war 
camps, internment camps and hospitals in Japan.* 

Eleven were accused of atrocities in the Philippines, 
five in Manchuria, four in Korea, one in Dutch Borneo, one in Wake 
Island and two aboard a Japanese prisoner of war ship. 

Major War Cri minal Suspects 

10. The 68 names of major war criminal suspects contained in 
two directives issued In December brought to 101 the total number 
of major war criminal suspects against whoa proceedings had been 
initiated since the occupation. Sixty-four are in custody, 18 are 
to be interned upon recovery from illness, 14 are not yet appre¬ 
hended end five have died from natural causes or have committed 
suicide. 

11. The names and identifications of 34 major war criminal 
suspects interned at Sugamo Prison between 10 December and 17 
December* Inclusive follows 

Yoshisu kgi Alkawa ; Former President of the Manchurian 
Industrial Development Corporation, member of the 
House of Peer*, member of the Cabinet Advisory 
Council and a councillor to the Board of Technol¬ 
ogy 1944. 

3 -Arau; President of Board of Information under 
Tojo, Foreign Office spokesman, author of the 
famous Asau statement warning other powers to 
keep hand® off China in April 1934, Vice-Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs 1941 and successor to 
Taai as President of the Bureau of Information 
under Premier Tojo. 

Sleahuro Ando; Lieutenant General (retired). Home Affairs 
Minister under the Tojo Cabinet, Supreme Military 
Councillor 1941. 

Kaxua AofcH Advisor to the Greater East Asia Ministry 

since August 1944, Minister Greater East Asia Affaire 
under To jo , Finance Ministry official, Vice-President 
of Imperial Sale Assistance Association and advisor 
to the Nanking Government 1940-1942. 

Inpaufca ffuruno; Councillor Board of Information, Tojo 

Cabinet and head of Domel, 
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Takuo Sodo: Vice—Admiral, retired member Board of 23 i— 

rectors o£ the Imperial Eule Assistance Association# 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and concurrently 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Abe Cabinet August 1939- 
January 1S40. 

Slyashi C-cko; Advisor Tojo Cabinet* director of the Im¬ 
perial Eule Assistance Association 1943 - 1944 . 

FugiiP Soto: Vice-President of Imperial Eule Assistance 
Association April 1943-July 1944, Minister in Tojo 
Cabinet and president of the Youth Corps. 

Shuaroic u Hate ; Field Marshal, Supreme Military Council¬ 
lor ITovember 1944, Supreae Commander of Japanese 
Forces in China February 1941-1944, member of the 
Supreae Military Council and such Important other 
poets ns Inspector General of Military Education and 
Minister of War. 

J ffiofrrd —Hashing: Chief Cabinet Secretary in the Tojo Cabi¬ 
net October 1941-July 1944, Secretary-General of the 
General Affairs Board of the State Council of Efen- 
chukuo 1936-1940, Vice-Minister of Finance in Man- 
chukuo 1934, Vice-Director of the General Affaire 
Board of the State Council of Manchufcuo 1936-1940, 
Councillor to the Concordia Association and member 

of the House of Peers by Imperial Semination April 
1 0/1 1 * 


Iwakasu. Idty.: Baron, member of the Hew Political Structure 
Preparatory Committee la 1940 and a member of the 
House Of Peers said Director of the Imperial Eule 
Assistance Association in 1942 . 

Kojcfairo lahlhara : Active in the coal mining industry, 
participant in Japanese enterprises in the Far East, 
representative of the South Seas Trading Company and 
official of the Ishlliara Marine Transport and Indus¬ 
try Company* 

M ggpfcugff gpv{tb g : Lieutenant General, Assistant Inspector 

of Military Education 1939, Chief of the General 
Staff of Japanese Army in China, military attache 
to Germany and detachment commander in Horth China 
at the outbreak of the China Incident. 

l oichi Side : Marquis, Lord Keeper of Frivy Seal, Home 
Affaire Minister, Education Ministry October 1937 
to January 1939, 

J?gkeg glfcuchi: Lieutenant General (retired 1927), Presi¬ 
dent of the Educational Association of Miyazaki 
Prefecture and nationally known promoter of educa¬ 
tional activities. 

iasic-hiro Sobayashi: Colonel (retired). Director Imperial 
Eule Assistance Association 1943, Vice-President 
Youth Corps August 1944-January 1945, member of the 
Liaison Headquarters and of the Imperial Assistance 
Political Society. 

Igftg? Koypbasfci: Admiral, Haval Attache in London and 
Washington during his youth, representative to the 
Genova Haval Conference In 1927, Vice-Minister of 
the Kavy 1930, Commander—in—Chief of the Combined 
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and 1st Fleets 1931—1933, President of t he Imperial 
Hula Assistance Association, Chairman of the Central 
Cooperative Council, member of the Souse of Peers, 
Minister without Portfolio in the Eoiso Cabinet. 

Jenzsb uro Masaki ; General, Military Councillor to the 
Japanese Bjqpeditionary Forces in China, Inspector 
General of Military Education 1944, Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff, member of the Supreme War Coun¬ 
cil. 


glrosasa. Mataazaks i Minister of Justice in the Suzuki 
Cabinet, member of the House of Peers, procurator, 
judge. Director of the Criminal Affairs Bureau of 
the justice Ministry, Procurator General of the 
Supreme Court and Minister of Justice, 

Jiro Minami : General, War Minister during the Menchuria 
Incident in 1931, Commander-In-Chief of Kwantung 
Army and concurrently Ambassador to Manchukuo De¬ 
cember 1934 to February 1936, member of the Suoreme 
War Council 1936, attached to the General Staff 
1S36, Governor General of Korea 1956-1942, Privy 
Councillor in Koiso Cabinet and President of the 

Political Association of Greater Japan March 1945. 

Taugio Nagatomp ; Major General, Gendarmerie of Chief 
Police Affairs Department, Kwantung. 

Morlmaaa Haahlmoto ; Prince, General in 1923, Field 

Marshal in 1932, Japan War Councillor, participant 
in Russo-Japanese War, Supreme War Councillor and 
Custodian of Rational Shrines. 

Toshlzo Hi ship : General, Inspector General of Military 
Tralning and member of the Supreme Military Council 
1S38, Comnander-in-Ghlef of the Jepaneea Expedi¬ 
tionary forces in China 1939, Supreme Military 
Councillor 1941 and Governor of Tokyo 1944. 

Sbmnel Okawa; Professor of Oriental Philosophy at Tokyo 
Imperial University. 

Masatoe hi Okochl ; Viscount, advisor to ToJo Cabinet and 
industrialist. 

Okura : Industrialist, ex—president of Odawaxa 
Paper Mills, President of Tokyo University and Tan 
Wan College in Shanghai and founder of Okura Spir¬ 
itual Culture Institute. 

£-9^° Qba; Attorney for the defense of participants la 
the May 15, 1932 incident in which Premier Xnukai 
was assassinated. Professor of Law at Hosei Univer¬ 
sity, Chief Secretary of the Hiranuma Cabinet, 
Councillor and organiser of the Imperial Kule 
Assistance Association, member of the Board of Di¬ 
rector® and Minister of Education in the Suzuki 
Cabinet. 

Kasata ka Ota : Vice-President of Hochi Shimbun, Parlia¬ 
mentary Councillor of Finance 1931, Parliamentary 
Vice-Ministry of Finance 1937 and Director of Im¬ 
perial Eule Assistance Association since 1940. 
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, Sakai : Count, Director of Imperial Eule Assist¬ 
ance Association 1943. Vice-President House of Peers 
since October 1944. 

gyoichl Sasakava: leader of the Kokusui Taishu To end 
other ultra—nationallafc organisations. 

gasuna Shinto: Successor to the lata Toyama as president 
of the Genyosha (Black Ocean Society). 

Sofeutaka Shioden; Lieutenant General (retired), represen¬ 
tative to the League of Nations, member of Diet 1942, 
Director of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association 
since August 1944, member of the post war planning 
committee, head of the Anti-Semitic Society of Japan. 

Hatautar o Shoriki ; Chief of Criminal Section of Metro¬ 
politan Police, Privy Councillor in Koiso Cabinet, 
member of Cabinet Advisory Board (Shinnin Bank) and 
one of the organizers of the Imperial Eule Assistance 

Association 1940. 

Soeau Toyada: Admiral, Supreme Military Councillor 1942, 
Commander-in Chief Combined Pleet 28 October 1944, 
Chief of Navy General Staff 29 May 1945. 

INVESTIGATION OP WAS CRIMINALS 

12. Two hundred fifty-two persons have been interrogated, 96 
statement® reduced to writing and signed end many investigations 

completed. 

Summary of “Ho Atrocity" Pindina 

13. In some cases exhaustive investigations indicate that the 
alleged atrocities have not been committed. Illustrative of the 
cases In which there is a "no atrocity" finding is the investigation 
involving the alleged cutting of flesh from the thigh of a dead 
American Naval flier whose plana crashed and burned near a small 
rural village in Japan. A Korean had made an affidavit that he 

and a friend had witnessed such an incident. 

14. Two trips ware necessary for an investigation team to 
complete interrogation of both witnesses. Their evidence was In¬ 
conclusive, Additional trips were made to the scene of the crash. 
Interrogations were made of actual witnesses of the crash, rural 
officers, former Eempei—tai members, block wardens and civil po¬ 
licemen. Statements of these witnesses indicated that shortly 
after the crash members of a nearby Japanese Army unit formed a 
ring around the scene and prevented spectators from approaching 
the plane or the flier's body. All witnesses other than the first 
two denied having seen the atrocity. 

15. The body was sshuaed, processed and taken back to Yoko¬ 
hama for burial. A report of the Grave Eegistration Unit ohowed 
that the remains were too charred to afford proof that the body 
had toean arutllated. 

IS. The final report of "no atrocity" included a summary by 
the investigation team, statements of 12 witneesee, the report of 
the Grave Registration Unit which accompanied the team-and examined 
the body, translated copies of the original police and Keopsi-tai 

report of the crash and saps of tha location of the crash and the 
fliar's grave. 
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Summary of "Atrocity" Finding 


17. AH leads which indicate the diaarmearanee of Allied mil¬ 
itary personnel receive exhaustive investigation. Many of these 
result In the discovery of atrocity cases. Illustrative of this is 
the investigation of a report that American fliers had been seen 

at a certain police station. Official files of the United States 

Air Forces revealed the names of these fliers, their crew and the r 

date end area in which their plane was reported missing. 

18. Wreckage of the plane was located. Search of the eur- 
rounding area led to the discovery of the graves of nine members 
of the crew. Prisoners of a nearby Japanese concentration camp 
who witnessed the collision of this plane with a kamikaze plane 
stated that two fliers parachuted safely and were later apprehended. 

Additional investigation at the police station disclosed 
that the two survivors had been sent to the Kennel-tad headquarters 
of the district. Here it was learned that they had been questioned 
for intelligence and then delivered to the Judicial Department of 'vr 
the Japanese Army. “ 

* * 0 ’, In v 3S| tigatoro questioned the commanding general, members 

o the judiciary staff and personnel of the Army prison at which 
the 1 liero had last been detained. Finally it wae learned that 
both fliers had been tried by a Japanese military disciplinary 
conference and sentenced to death. After execution by a firing 
squad they had been cremated and buried. 


21. Subordinates of the general had evidently formed a mutual 
agreement to deny knowledge of the fliers* fate in order to pro¬ 
tec. their auperior officer. Subsequently the general mde a com¬ 
plete confession and gave all necessary details regarding the trial 
and execution of the filers. This information included the names 
of the judges o. the military tribunal, other officials of the 
court and the commander and personnel of the firing squad. 

- Evidence obtained in support of this incident consisted 

a 5 fid ^ T ‘ t9 of the P« r ®oas involved, photographs of the plane 
crash, of the place where the nine members of the crew were buried, 
end the exact spot where the two remaining fliers were cremated 
axia burled. 


PEOSSCUTION OF WAE CRIMINALS 

, i 2 f* avaii * bl ° evidence pertaining to suspected war cric- 

nale ia being assembled for the prosecution. Pre-trial reports, 
spaceman charps and speciflcatloae are being prepared for those 
cases in which the evidence is considered sufficient to make out a 
prima facie case. 

Emphasis has been placed on the final preparation of 
cases to be referred to the EIGHTH Army for trial. .Prosecution 
personnel wore assigned to seven additional cases, four of which 
are in the stags of final preparation for trial. Tweaty^oaa case, 
are ready for assignment to prosecution personnel for such final 
preparation. Cases now being developed for later aseignaent to 
prosecution personnel for final preparation and trial number 263. 

24. Prosecution personnel have been assigned to seven area 
.earns and one review team. The area tease have been organ! red to 
prepare and conduct the prosecution of all war criminal suspects 
whose acts were committed in the following Japanese FGSf camp ad¬ 
ministrative areas; Tokyo, Fukuoka. Hakodate. Nagoya. Sendai. 

^ lroebiaa ' ’ rbo personnel ranges from eight officers for 

y Area 1*2 0fflcero for tha Hiroshima Area. The rsviaw 
team is composed of four officers. 
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25. In Japan one case has been tried, two are now in. the pro¬ 
cess of trial and additional cases have been referred to the BIGHTS 
Army for trial. On 28 December this Headquarters announced that 
four former Japanese Army soldiers had been ordered tried by mil¬ 
itary commissions at Kamila for killing six Filipino civilians 

and one Chinese civilian. They are in cuetody in Manila. 

Trial of Tatsuo Tauehivs. 

26. The first war atrocity case to be tried in Japan was re¬ 
ferred to a commission of nine Army officers appointed by the Com¬ 
manding General of the EIGHTH Army. The trial at Yokohama commenced 
on 18 December and was concluded on 27 December 1945. The accused 
received a life eentence. Defense personnel consisted of four Army 
officers appointed by the SIGHTH Army and two additional lawyer® 
selected by Tsuchiya. 

27. On 17 December the Military Commission met in closed ses¬ 
sion, The purpose was to organize the commission and to adopt a 
form of procedure to be followed in the trial. The trial wae set 
for 1320 on 18 December. 

29. On the first day of the trial one of the members of the 
commission was challenged on the ground that he had been a prisoner 
of war in a Japanese FO'tf camp for a period of about three years. 

The member stated that he was not prejudiced, by this'fact but the 
commission sustained the challenge and excused the member from 
service. 

23. The charge against the accused, wae that he did willfully 
and unlawfully commit cruel, inhuman and brutal atrocities against 

certain prisoners of war held In captivity by the Japaneee Armed 
Forces at Mltsushlma Camp in Honshu, Japan, between November 1942 
and September 1945 In violation of the laws and customs of war. 

Specific atrocities were alleged in eight specifications. 
The moat serious was specification 1 which alleged that the accused 
in conjunction with six other guards at the camp did willfully, un¬ 
lawfully and unmercifully beat and kill Private First Class Robert 
Gordon Teas, an American prisoner of war. 

Specification Ho. 3 alleged the brutal beating and torture 
by the accused in conjunction with three other guards of Sergeant 
Gerald John Lundquist, an American prisoner of war. 

Specification Bo. 3 alleged an unlawful beating by the 
eceuead with clubs, boards and fists of Private First Class Fred L. 
Koiills, an American prisoner of war, * 

Specification Bo. 4 alleged an unlawful beating by the 
accused of Major Allen M. Cory, an American prisoner of war. 

\ 

Specifications Eo. 5 and S alleged unlawful beating by the 
accused of Private Ttncente P. Yigil on two different occasion*. 

Specification Ho. 7 alleged that the accused willfully and 
unlawfully inflicted collective punishment on American and British 
prisoners of war by forcing them to form two ranks and then compel¬ 
ling them to face and clap each other until ordered to stop by the 
accused. 

Specification Ho. 8 alleged that the accused misappro¬ 
priated and withheld supplies and food furnished by the Interna¬ 
tional Had Cross and intended for American and British prisoners 
of war. 
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20. The accused pleaded "not guilty" upon arraignment on the 
charge aad specifications. A motion of the defense to strike cer¬ 
tain of the specifications on the grounds of uncertainty and dupli¬ 
cation was denied. It was ruled that the giat of the offense was 
the commission of the atrocities alleged. 'The exact date as to 
when certain incidents occurred and the names of all individuals 
against whom atrocities were committed were not the essence of 
the offense. 

31. In an opening statement the prosecution outlined the na¬ 
ture of the casa and the character of the evidence it intended to 
present. It stated that the death penalty would he demanded. 

32. During the trial the prosecution offered in evidence 23 
exhibits, 23 of which were affidavits or statements of liberated 
prisoners of war describing in detail the various incidents alleged 
in the charge and specifications. Strenuous objection was made by 
the defence to the admissibility of these affidavits in a capital 
case. The prosecution made reference to the Hulea Governing Trials 
of War Criminals (as eat forth in a directive of this Headquarters) 
and contended that the affidavits were admissible under theBe rules, 

3?he prosecution cited legal precedents to show that 
technical rules of evidence ere not observed in trials before in¬ 
ternational tribunals. It contended further that persons tried 
for war crimes were not entitled to protection of the Articles of 
War or the benefits of the Constitution affording them the right to 
be confronted in person by the witnesses who would testify against 
them. The contentions of the prosecution were sustained and the 
affidavits were admitted in evidence. 

33. The evidence contained in these affidavits definitely 
identified the accused as one of the principals who engaged in a. 
systematic scheme to torture and kill Private Hobert G. Tens. For 
a period of five daye before hie death he had been beaten with 
ropes and clubs. He had been knocked down, pulled back to hie 
feet and beaten again. 

This treatment had been continued until he dropped un¬ 
conscious and. died soma four or five hours later. It was also 
shown that when Teas received these beatings he was sick and in a 
weakened condition. Despite this he had been compelled to stand 
outside with practically no clothes in twenty degree weather. - 

The Japanese death certificate attributed his death to 
enteritis". it was shown that the doctor who signed the certifi¬ 
cate had never examined the body. Expert medical testimony was 
offered to show that the beatings described in the, affidavits 
could result in injuries which would cause a person*s death. 

34. Other evidence in the affidavits and statements was of¬ 
fered to substantiate the offenses alleged in Specification® 2 
thrcu^i 8. 


35. On 21 December immediately after the prosecution had 
rested its case, counsel for the accused made a motion for aaouit— 
tal on several grounds. It was urged that the accused had not been 
identified as the person named in the chargesj the accueed had been 
referred to as "Little Glass Eye" and the defense stated that there 
was evidence of two persons known as "Glass Eye*. The defense 
maintained that the affidavits were confusing and conflicting and 
that the evidence was not legally conclusive to sustain a convic¬ 
tion. These motions were overruled, but motions of not guilty 
were sustained as to specifications 4 aad 8. 
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36. The commission ruled that the accused could testify in 
his own behalf or remain silent but that if he failed to testify 
the prosecution would be allowed to comment upon hie refusal to 
give testimony. 

Tsuchiya took the stand in his own behalf. During ques¬ 
tioning for a period of several hours he denied beating any person 
with ropes, clubs or sticks. He admitted slapping several prisoners 
as punishment for violating prison rules. He s.tated this had the 
approval of his superiors. He testified that he had never made 
prisoners stand up and sle? each other. 

37. On 37 December the commission announced its findings. 

The accused was guilty of the charge and of three specifications.. 

1, 2 and 7 - which charged him with the beeting to death of Teas, 
the beating and torturing of Lundquiet and forcing prisoners to 
form two ranks and slap each other. He was found innocent of 
three specifications — 3, 5 end 6. 

The sentence was confinement at hard labor for the rest 
of the accused* o life at such place as the reviewing authority 
slight direct. 

The commission reached its decision in a closed session 
by a secret written ballot on the charge, on each specification and 
on the sentence itself. Two-thirds of the members present concurred. 

Other Trials 


3S. In adjoining rooms in the Yokohama Court House two other 
trials are In progress . The principal charge against Kei Yuri, 
former PO'rf camp commander, involves his order directing guards to 
bayonet an American soldier to death in front of a group of Ameri¬ 
can officers who were* forced to witness the execution. 

Chotaro Furushlma. ie charged with committing and permit¬ 
ting members of his command to commit Inhuman and brutal atrocities 
at camps which he commanded. 
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SECTION 1 


AGRICULTURE AMD FISHERIES 
CONTENTS 


General. . 
Agriculture 
Fisheries. . 


Paragraph 

1 

. . 3 

. . 35 


GENERAL 

1. Food collections, agrarian reform and the provision of ade¬ 
quate fertilizer to meet reasonable crop requirements in 1946 are 
problems now facing the Japanese Government in the field of agri¬ 
culture. 

2. As fishing conditions continue to improve, increased 
amount^ of marine products are reaching the consumer hut prices of 
fish, still remain too high. Release of substantial quantities of 
fuel oil to the fishermen has relieved the most critical shortage 
facing the fishing industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


Paragraph 


Food Collection. 3 

Alcoholic Beverages. 5 

Soils of Southern Honshu and Kyushu. ............ 13 

Soils of Hokkaido and Northern Honshu. ........... 15 

Soil Survey of Kanto Plain ........ . .... 17 

Agrarian Reform. ie 

Livestock Situation. .................... £5 

Agricultural Treads. .......... . 32 


FOOD COLLECTION 

3. Collection of rice under the purchase program of the Japa¬ 
nese Government has been far below expectations. The total amount 
of rice purchased from 1 November to 20 December 1945 was approxi¬ 
mately 460,000 metric tons. This ie approximately 30 percent of the 
amount required under the official rice collection plan during that 
period. Total quantities of staple foods purchased by the Japanese 
Government are shown on Chart No. 1. 

4. Factors affecting the operation of the food purchase pro¬ 
gram are hoarding by farmers, the diversion of foodstuffs into 
black-market channels, inadequate supplies of consumer goods and 
the wide differential between legal and black-market prices. The 
agrarian economy is operating to a large extent on a barter bails 
and farmers are using foodstuffs as a medium of exchange. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


°* Production of alcoholic beverages in Japan for the 1944 
? °? h ?^ year * i. 0cto53er 1944 t0 3 0 September 1945, totaled 4,365,000 
hectoliters. This was 59 percent less than the 1926-1930 average 
production of ll,i46,000 hectoliters. Production for the 1945 
ti C °u? 1 4 y f a,; 1 ^°= tober 1945 30 September 1946, is expected by 

lUers nlStry ^ finaMe t0 decline to an estimated 4,107,000 hecto- 

Sake 

Pro, luction of sake, a rice wine which usually constitutes 
two-tnirds to three-fourths of the total output of alcoholic bever- 

Tfla’ f ,' 6 reduce ^ t0 an estimated 1,943,000 hectoliters for the 
-45 alcohol yesr. This ie 90 percent lower than the 1926-1930 

for r i 940 - 1944 Ctl ° a ^ 51 r>ercent lower thsJ1 che five year average 


7. The production of goaeiehu, a sake-like wine brewed from 
1945 aicohor 9 ’ 19 ®f\ eotad to be 0 =ly 32.5,000 hectoliters for the 

1945 alcohol year which is 43 percent leee than the 1940-1944 average. 

Will h* - nr ° d ^ Ction Of 8hOC.hu, a distilled gin-like beverage, 

the 19*fi ?*?° hectoliters which is 65 percent lower t han 

s-e 49 4o—19o0 period and 49 percent under the 1940-1944 average, 

SSST. 


the iqls fi^v. P f 0dUCti0n m wi11 te CUt tQ 1.050.000 hectoliters for 

average ard "Is 1 yBRT ’ -i™® lB 30 percent lasB th an the 1926-1930 
vcrage ar.d 06 percent lower than the 1940-1944 average production. 

10 . Decreased production of alcoholic beverages during the 

co^diuerar f d on:::T——?«» «».. 


CONSUMPTION of alcoholic BEV3RAG2S 
(hectoliters) 



Coneumption 

1938 

Conaujsption 

1945 «f 

Sake and gooeishu 

8,957,000 

2,365,000 

Shochu 

1,131,000 

39S.OOO 

Beer 

2,004,000 

601,000 

a/ Estimate, 



SOUHCS: Ministry of 

Finance. 



11. To control the- amount of foodstuffs diverted to the 
° f :; lG ° h ° liC b ^ages. the Japanese Gove^^t in 19uT 
began a system of allotments for the raw material# used in this 
industry. The amounts of rice allotted have decreased fros^MO 300 

°9l5 i aliohnl f0r th * d940 ;f- ooho1 year to 97,500 metric tons for’the 
-94o alcohol year. In order to curtail the use of rice for sake 
production, the government has gradually increased allotments 

1’8 BOO V? ? tC r" f ° r u hie pUrp0se * In 1340 the allotment was 
- , met-ic tons. 3y 1945 it had been increased to 393,700 
metric tons. This policy i B Justified on the grounds that sweet 
potatoes are much less valuable than rice as food 
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noslMnn T offe ° t the alcoholic leverage industry on the food 
position Of Japan for 1946 will probably not be great. In 1940 the 

eraaL v n foods ^i's used in the manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
toef' LTt i percent of the total production of rice, sweet pota- 
1 6 ^ y * ® y 1943 14 h * d dropped to 1.6 percent and only 

1.6 percent ie estimated for the 1945 alcohol year. 

THH SOUS OF SOUTHERN HONSHU .410) KYUSHU 

A preliminary reconnaissance survey of southern Japan 
dmportant 80lls southern Honshu and northwester and 
weet central Kyushu are mostly light in color, acid in reaction 

lly of (medium) texture. Important exceptions are 

mntn^nf ° f lnrge pl ' ,ins near Sa S a . Xururae and Kuma¬ 

moto of Kyushu and Osaka of Honshu. Light colored soils need 

"^h^ SSn ^ S ’ ^ h06 P hatic flnd POtPBSie fertilizers in addition to 
night soil and compost to produce maximum crop yields. All hut 

ranoU* P ^ aSt ^ C ' $ lRyS ° f Paddy landB can he adapted to make fair 
to good subgrade for roads and airfields. 

14. Important soils of southern and northwestern Kyushu are 
tolnn^ f r ° m TOlCSni = ash of depths varying from a few inches 

°° f® e \° r "T** n aouthern Kyushu, the soils developed from 

(5 to 20 nare nt) "a blaC * ia °° lor - hi « h ln organic matter 

20 percent) and of loam to silt loam texture. These dark 
colored loamy soils are used chiefly for sweet potatoes, small 
grains, vegetables and other dry crops. Phosphorus is the chief 

for 1 ™"! faC a° r < 1 ? Cr ° P or °duction. The soils make fair subgrade 
for roads and airfields but tend to give way under heavy whefl loads. 

SOILS OF HOKKAIDO AND NORTHERN HONSHU 

15 * J ^ deep, dark colored soils of loamy texture in Hok- 
o^fro^l northern Honshu are developed chiefly from volcanic ash 

roc^ ptce IroLr deriyed both *>0m sedimentary and volcanic 

w 'u 1 1 * produces well on tneee soils which are deficient in 

yields are lower than in the more favorable climate 

sons are S ? cept wher0 irrigated for rice culture these 

d ~ . I naturally well drained and well Bulled for the production 

L^r- —— — “ d — — .2S « 

Gray-Brown Pndeolic and Brown Forest soils of the hills 

ZtcllTr * thiS aren vary gTeatly ia thickness, organic content 
and color -extures are generally medium although some areas of 

sofl'V£ 18 ° Sl8t ; /‘° St ° f BUCh a " eHS «• forested but where the 
4 ® ? ® n ° u « h farmers have terraced the land for growing dry 
crops, orchard fruits and hay. S J 

Un v, Peat 80il ? whlch cover large areas yn Hokkaido and north¬ 
ern Honshu are poorly suited to agriculture. 

16. Land use in western and central Hokkaido and the northern 
part of Honshu is less intensive than in central and southern Honshu 

of “ Ch ° f th " lR " d ls used d ^ -ops i-tead * 


SOIL SURVEY OF K-4NT0 PLAIN 

f lBld worlc 0,1 t,,e B °il survey of the Kanto Plain was 
completed in ,he part of th „ Chiba Penln8ula and iQ th(J 

north central and west Central part of the'Kento Plain. 

one or ftd -5 ustad conditions. Only about 

one or two percent of additional land can be expected to be cleared, 
reclaimed and used for crop growing purposes. These W areaH^ 
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now largely sites of former Japanese military installations. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

13. In 1944 the average size of the Japanese farm was 2.4 
acres. For the period 1932-1942 the average net profit per acre 
of paddy land was ¥ 115.50 according to figures of the Japanese 
Government. The average profit per farm was less than ¥ 300 per 
year on paddy land and even lees on upland farms. 

19. Farmers who rent the land they cultivate are in a worse 
economic position than this indicates. In only four of the years 
between 1930 and 1942 waa there a net profit for tenants on the aver¬ 
age acre of paddy land. This is the result of the usual requirement 
in tenancy contracts that the tenant meet ail cost of operation ex¬ 
cept land taxes from his normal share of the crop. This share is 
usually about half the harvested crop. 

20. The unsatisfactory position of the Japanese farmer is 
reflected in the following data on farm tenancy. In 1943 almost 70 
percent of the farmers rented a pert of the land they cultivated; 
approximately 50 percent rented more than half the land they culti¬ 
vated; and about 30 percent rented 90 percent or more of the lend 
they cultivated. 

21. A heavy burden of indebtedness was accumulated by Japa¬ 
nese farmers prior to the war because of the meagre returns from 
agriculture. In the late 1930*s this debt vsb approximately six 
billion yen or more than ¥ 1,000 per farm household. The increased 
income and Inflation during the war have caused this debt to be 
reduced considerably. It is now estimated by Japanese officials 

at approximately two billion yen. This improvement can be only 
temporary because of its inflationary basis. 

£2. It is apparent that the amount Of available land in Japan 

is physically inadequate to provide the more than five million farm 
families with sufficient acreage to furnish anything but a meagre 
H v *lfhood. With the collapse of the Japanese war economy, the 
nation is confronted with aosorption of huge increases in popula¬ 
tion which accompanied the rapid industrialization of the past 75 
years. 

Mew Tenanev Law 

23. The first step taken by the Japanese Government toward 
agrarian reform, was the passage of a measure to reduce farm ten¬ 
ancy. This measure, which was in the form of amendments to the 
agricultural lands adjustment law, was passed by the Japanese 
Imperial Diet on 13 December 1945. 

The provisions of the amendments are; (1) Subject to 
approval of prefactural governors, non—operating land owners may 
be required to sell that’ portion of their land in excess of a 
fixed limit 8 to farm tenants or to the agricultural association 
(nogyokai) for the purpose of resale to tenants. This fixed limit 
is to be set at an average of five cho (12.25 acres). (2) Agri¬ 
cultural lands commissions are to be established in rural com¬ 
munities to determine the terms and conditions of land transfer In 
those cases where negotiations between the parties concerned are 
unsatisfactory. The members of the commissions are to be elected 
anii will consist of five landowners whorent most or all of their 
land to tenants, five landowners who cultivate their lands and five 
tenant farmers. In addition three persons "of high moral repute 
and practical experience 14 are to be appointed to each commission 
by the prefeotural governor. (3) The government is to establish a 
ceiling price on land based on its annual rental value. (4) Fay- 
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ment of reate for farm land la a fixed amount or a share of the 
crop ie prohibited except in certain'cases, when by mutual con¬ 
sent of tenant and landowner, the tenant may pay an amount of 
produce equal in value to the cash rent, 

24. The Japanese Government has been directed to submit to 
this Headquarters by 15 March 1946 a comprehensive program of 
rural land reform. 


LIVESTOCK SITUATION 

25. Statistics from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
show that approximately 24,061,106 metric tons of fodder for live¬ 
stock will be produced in Japan In 1946. This amount will probably 
be adequate to meet fodder requirements for that year. 

26. According to estimates of the Ministry approximately 
2,000,000 metric tons of concentrate livestock feeds will be 
produced in Japan in 1946 against an estimated requirement of 
about 3,590,000 metric tons. 

27. Average annual livestock feed production from 1930 to 
1941 and estimated livestock feed production for 1945 and 1946 ere 

shown in the following table. 

LIVESTOCK FEED PRODUCTION 
(1000 metric tons) 

Annual average 

1930 to 1941 1945 a/ 1946 b/ 

Concentrate®: 


Oats 

146 

101 

115 

Barley 

222 

145 

184 

Grain sorghums 

553 

481 

480 

Other 

U 3.SQ 


-U133 

Total 

2,801 

1,909 

1.901 

Fodder 

22,835 

23,058 

24,061 


3 / Preliminary figures. 


Estimate. 

SOURCE: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry; accuracy of 1945 and 
1946 figures is questionable. 

28. Imports of concentrate feeds during the period 1930 to 
1941 averaged 936,007 metric tons per year; in 1945 imports were 
94,809 metric tons. 

Lacfc of concentrates may seriously affect the production 
of dairy and poultry products and the use of animal labor in urban 
areas. Shortage of concentrate feeds may also have an adverse 
effect on crop production since it will reduce the efficiency of 
draft animals. 

39. The importation of livestock concentrate feeds will proba¬ 
bly be necessary to maintain maximum food production in Japan. While 

factor® other than the aesd for livaatoc’g feed will determine to a 
great extent the amount of imports that can be secured, it is pos- 
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eible that a minimum of 300,000 metric tons of concentrates should 
be Imported in 1946. 

30. Milk: production in Japan decreased from 327,396,000 
liters .In 1944 to 163,636,000 liters in 1945. This 49 percent de¬ 
crease in milk production is attributed primarily to the shortage 
of concentrate feeds. The average annual production of dairy 
products from 1930 to 1935, the 1944 production and the estimated 
1S45 production were: 

PRODUCTION OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Total 

Milk 

Produced 

Year (1,000 liters) 

Condensed 

Milk 

Produced 
(metric tons) 

Powdered 

Milk 

Produced 
(metric tons) 

Butter 
Product 
(metric ' 

Annual 
Average 
1930 to 
1935 

203,689 

14,006 

925 

2,132 

1944 

327,396 

4, 370 

4,886 

3, 502 

1945 
(eet.) 

163.636 

3. 811 

3,539 

2,268 

SOURCE: 

Ministry of Agriculture and 

Poreetry. 



31. The production of eggs was 62,100 metric tons in 1944. 
The highest annual egg production in Japan since 1930 was reached 
in 1937 when 202,186 metric tons were produced. Annual average 
production of eggs during the period from 1930 to 1935 was 179,445 
metric tons. 



y 


AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 


£?~tUigar 

32. Consumption of inorganic commercial fertilizer is shown 
in Chart No. 2. It increased from 1,430,000 metric tone in 1926 
to 3,542,000 metric tons in 1937. Consumption remained relatively 
constant at the 1937 level until 1941 when it dropped to 2,930,000 
metric tons. Consumption continued to drop each year thereafter 

hbtll a low of 490,000 metric tons was reached in. 1945. Super- ■**- 

phosphate and ammonium sulfate were the major inorganic commercial 
fertilizers consumed during the 20 year period 192G-1S45. Con¬ 
sumption of organic commercial fertilizers is shown in Chart Ho. 3. 

Prom 1926 to 1S31 it ranged from 2,072,000 to 1,880,000 metric tons, 
decreasing to 1,415,000 metric tons in 1932. It continued to de¬ 
crease until in 1945 when only 65,000 metric tons were used. 

33. Mulberry area is shown in Chart Ho. 4. It increased con¬ 
sistently from 566,984 hectares in 1926 to 709,277 hectares in 1930. 

In the latter year the area of mulberry trees reached an all time 
high for Japan. After 1930 the area decreased until in 1945 It was 
only 211,744 hectares. 

ms* 

34. Raw silk production in Japan Proper shows a close corre¬ 
lation to the trends in mulberry area. The production of raw silk 
increased from 503,650 bales In 1926 to 636,199 bales in 1930. 

Levels of production each year from 1931 through 1940 remained 
almost constant a* shown by Chart Ho. 5. After 1940 heavy decreases 
in production occurred each, year until 1945 when the estimated vol- 

vas only 96,563 bales (1 bale - 133.3 pounds). Tha drastic re¬ 
duction* In the raw silk production during the war years, 1941-1345, 
are accounted for by decreased demands for silk and by the diversion 
of tha mulberry farms to production of more urgently needed crops. 
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millions S!LK CO GOON PRODUCTION [926-45 
KiLOSRAMS HE!j28j29[30!3 I 132133134135|36l37|3 8 ls9l4ot41 kakiCTSES 


thousands AREAS OF MULBERRY CULTIVATION 1326-45 

HECTARES E. 6 ! 27 j28|29|3o|3 I i32|s3f34|55 36j57l38[39koi4i 
700 
600 
500 


SOURCE: COCOON PRODUCTION ESTIMATED. 

AREAS FOR OKINAWA PREFECTURE EXCLUDED. 
HECTARE =3.471 ACRES. 


SILK COCOON PRODUCTIOI 

JAPAN 

DECEMBER 45 GHQSCAP um 
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35. A large proportion of the boats available for fishing 

• in Japanese waters remains idle. Scarcity of fuel, need of repairs 
and danger of marine mines are the moat important deterrents to 
the resumption of operations. A general lethargy prevails among 
the fishermen due to economic conditions. Fuel oil is becoming 
boatyards are making repairs and mines are being in¬ 
activated or removed which should result in increased fishing ac¬ 
tivities early la 1946. 

36. At Shimonoaeki. one of the leading fishing porta of 
Japan, only one-third of the available vessels are actually In 
operation. About 20 percent of 5,700 power fishing beats in Hok¬ 
kaido are currently active. About 50 percent of the 45.000 sail 
boats and row boats in Hokkaido are operating. 

37. Boatyards are procuring enough material for reoairing 
considerable numbers of damaged craft. There is some construct!on 
of new fishing boats. In Sukuoka Prefecture, lO new boats of about 

oO ton® each are under construction and should be completed by the 
end of Knrch 1946. Eleven boats of five to 55 ton® era under con¬ 
struction la Hokkaido. 


38. The Japanese Government is planning to assemble all 
vessels remaining of those taken over by the Japanese Navy from 
private evaers during the war. Host of these are former fishing 
craft and will be returned to the owners. 

Considerable interest is being taken in the conversion 
of Japanese naval craft Into fishing boats. The Japanese Bureau 
nas submitted, a request for the conversion, of 55 
submarine chasers and 17 patrol boats. 



39. Distribution of adequate supplies of fuel oil to the 
fishermen is of prime importance in order to obtain maximum pro¬ 
duction from Jepnaeee fisheries. Fetroleum stocks la Japan were 
very low at the time of the occupation. Located Japanese stock® 
turned over by the Occupation Forces to the Homo Ministry or 
prefecture! governments for the use of fishery and other essen¬ 
tial industries were soon exhausted. Quantities of Japanese mil¬ 
itary petroleum reputed stolen by former army and navy officers 
and sold to fishermen at exorbitant prices likewise were eoon 
exhausted. Substitute fuels made of tar and pin® oil were not 
only insufficient but damaged engines in which they were need. 
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40. In accordance with a directive of the Sunreme Commander. 

4 December 1945. arrangements were made for the sale of some naval 
fuel oil to the Japanese Government.- 

The Petroleum Distribution Control Company is the respon¬ 
sible Japanese agency which takes delivery of the oil and transports 
and makes distribution of it to prefectursi fishermen’s associations. 

41. Initial deliveries of the December allotment'of oil were 
delayed in most localities because of poor communications and in¬ 
adequate transportation. That portion of the December quota from 
U. S. stocks which was not drawn by the Japanese before January 
w iH be cancelled. SCAR directive of 21 December 1945 rwde addi¬ 
tional allotments of diesel oil for January, February and Karch 194S. 

AU.0TKENT FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1946 - 

(kiloliters) 


Month. 

Diesel Oil 

Kerosene 

Total 

January 

5,008 

- 

5.C08 

February 

5,008 

1.391 

6,399 

March 

6,874 

.2,314 

9,188 

These amounts 
from Japanese 

do not include the 
stocks. 

additional allotments 

to be made 


42. The attribution of oil to the fishermen is being made 
according to a plan devised by repreaentativee of the Japanese 

r.shannon a Association, profectural governments and the Japanese 
bureau of Fisheries. Under the terms of this plan the various 
prefectures have been allotted quantities of oil commensurate with 
the Bite of their fisheries and the requirements of the specific 
types of fishing conducted in the area. The fishermen will receive 
oil from their local associations in the various ports upon deliverv 
of their catches. Only those who sell their fish through recognized 
channels will obtain fuel oil. 

43. The release of large quantities of fuel oil to the fisher¬ 
men should result in an immediate inoreeea in fieh landings through¬ 
out Japan. with illicit sources of fusl exhausted, the fishermen 
w.ll b« forced to sell th.©ir fish through authorized channel® In 
order to obtain oil. This will curtail black-market operations. 

Sail 

44. Salt ie one of the most serious shortages in Japan. There 
are but insignificant salt deposits in Japan, the rainy humid climate 
precludes large scale solar evaporation and the coal shortage pre¬ 
vents any appreciable production by artificial evaporation. The 
chemical industry end housewives are limited in the use of salt and 
the supply for preserving fieh ie far from adequate. Sait must be 
Imported to obtain full utilization of fieheries resources. 

Ho more than 4,COO metric tens of salt were made avail¬ 
able to the Japanese fishing industry during the last quarter of 
1S45, in contrast to the estimated 18,000 tons required for that 
period, xhi® ailotceat vks cade fron locally produced, stock® 
from imports from the Asiatic mainland during December. 

-Increased- Food for ghgrEga 

45. Considerable effort has been made to Increase the rice ra- 
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tioa recalled by fishermen. At the present time no standard system 
has been adopted and the amount of rice per ration varies with each' 
prefecture. The overall average for fishermen is about 3.8 go per 
person per day (one go equals 140 grams) compared to the general ra¬ 
ti on of 2.1 go. 

Fish -Prices and the Black Market 

46. When price ceilings were removed in November in an effort 
to stimulate fishing activities and to discourage black—market op¬ 
erations, fish prices approached black-market levels. 

The fishermen's associations which normally handle the 
Bulk of the catch had little or no fuel and other supplies to dis¬ 
tribute to their fishermen. Many fishermen sold their fish to 
black-market operators who were able to provide oil from illicit 
sources. This was a major factor in driving prices far above the 
level which could be paid by the average consumer. 

47. The large quantities of fuel oil made available for dis¬ 
tribution through the fisherman's association during the latter 
part of December should stimulate the flow of fish through con¬ 
trolled channels. Prices will tend to reach a realistic level be- 
cause of the resulting increased supply of seafood on the market. 

As an inducement for shipping fish, wholesale prices 
paid for fish shipped to the six big cities are somewhat higher 
than those paid for fish consumed locally. However, the price 
level for the metropolitan areas affects prices throughout Japan. 

In an agreement reached by the Bureau of Fisheries, the large 
wholesalers and retailers and fishing companies, ceiling prices 
have been set'for the leading varieties of fish marketed in the 
six "Dig cities. Fuel oil made available for distribution through 
the fieherman’a associations will be sold only to fishermen who 
deliver their catches to dealers who are paying the recommended 
prices. 

48. In addition to the reduction of prices in January, fish 
dealers have agreed to reduce their commission fees from 30 per¬ 
cent to 20 percent. Both prices and commissions are admittedly 
still too high but a euddsn drastic drop in prices would destroy 
all incentive for fishing. 

Direct action by local authorities can produce good 
results in lowering prices and increasing the supply of fish. The 
authorities of Kumamoto Prefecture became alarmed at the breakdown 
of the price system and the resulting decrease in the amount of 
fish reaching the consumer through recognized channel*. They 
passed a regulation to the effect that fishermen who sold their 
catches outside of association channels would be punished. An of¬ 
ficial of the prefectural government travelled to all the fishing 
ports, even those on remote islands, and conducted a campaign of 
education and threats. The largest black-market operator in 
Kumamoto was licensed as a legitimate retailer. As a result, 
greatly increased supplies of fresh fish are reaching the consumer, 
black—market prices have collapsed and the retail cost of fish has 
dropped considerably. 


AtJUI CULTURE | 

49. With Japan's former widespread fishing areas now can- 
fined to home waters by Allied directives, the artificial propagation 
of food fish is reaching a new importance throughout the nation. 

50. Although carp have been artificially reared in many parts 
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of Japan for centuries, no efforts were made to propagate them in 
Hokkaido until 1943 when the scarcity of food led to trials in that 
island. The attempt wae successful and 2,000,000 carp fry were 
liberated into rivers and rice paddles during the year. A total 
of 6,600,000 fry was released in 1944 and in the following year 
production reached 7,100,000. Optimistic estimates place 1946 
liberation* at 32,000,000 carp fry. Proposed plans call for the 
use of a former airbase as a hatchery. The production of these 
numbers of fish in natural water courses and in rice paddies never 
bexors utilised is a forward step in increasing fish production. 

51. Salmon and trout hatcheries in Hokkaido are maintaining 
their planting quotas in spite of the scarcity of fish food. Con¬ 
struction of new hatcheries and snpanaion of present facilities are 
planned for next year. The production of trout and saloon frv by 
Hokkaido hatcheries was: ' 


NUMBER OP PRY LIBERATED PROM HOKKAIDO HATCHERIES & / 


Tear 

Trout 

Salmon 

1940 

37,441.287 

354.144,010 

1341 

42,S58,64S 

380,516,991 

1942 

42,085,225 

344.854.264 

1943 

79,822,060 

337,431,734 

1944 

12,010,130 

207, 144. 127 

1945 

90.430.000 

354,600,000 

1946 

121,500,000 

405,000,000 


■f/L„ FisUraa for i94S 8:11(1 1946 are estimates. Figures for 1940 to 
1344 include output of hatcheries on Htorofu and Kunashiri Islande. 


SOURCE: Fisheries Section, Hokkaido Prefecture. 

FISHERIES PRODUCTIOS 


.. ?"• J!lah c e-tches are improving throughout most of Japan, al¬ 

though in some sections the increase is not so great ac was expected. 
Fuel and not shortages, inadequate host repairing facilities, the 
presence of marine mines in many good fishing areas and poor weather 
combine Kith t-h® serioue economic citation to hold dowa CRfeche®. 


33. Reports on current fishing activity are. delayed in transit 
roo outlying prefectures bccatise of poor commuxiica.tion facilities, 
(reaeral reports on conditions during the period 26 November to 2 De¬ 
cember indicate good fishing in eir of the fifteen reporting pre¬ 
fectures. Heavy landings of squid were reported from Iwate. Shfcu- 
oka, Aiehi ana Saga. Largs sardine catches were, reported from Chiba, 
A-cnl and Kochi while mackerel and equid in Shlsuoka and Sags, catches 
were reported. Nine prefectures reported very poor fishing condition 
c ac3.T2.ee of inclement leather. 


Catch reports are now received with sufficient regularity, 
tatisties for six representative prefectures are oreeented in the 
accompanying table and Chart No. 6.- These prefectures were chosen 
because reports have been received from them more regularly and over 
a longer period of time than from .others and because their geograph¬ 
ical location gives a good picture of catch trends in the Japanese 
Home Islands. ' 
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Two of the prefectures are located la northern Honshu, 
two in central Honshu (one on the Pacific Coast and one on the Ja¬ 
pan Sea Coast), one on the Inland Sea and one in northern Kyushu. 

As shown oy the graph, fish landings have increased considerably 
during the period fro* 1 October to 25 November. With fuel oil 
now available to the fishermen in greater quantities, catches 
Should continue to increase during the next few months notwith- V 

standing tnat poor winter weather will be a handicap to opera¬ 
tions. r 


■FISH LANDINGS FOH SIX R3PH3SSNTATIYK PHSFKCIUHES 



1 October to 25 November, 1945 


Prefecture 

Oct 

1-7 

(Pounds) 

Oct 

S-14 
(Pounds) 

Oct 

15-21 

(Pounds) 

Oct 

22-28 

(Pounds) 

Aomori 

207,427 

567, 703 

1,275,631 

1.137.092 

Iwate 

337,967 

499, 897 

1,352,183 

339,526 

Niigata 

118.549 

54,620 

217,455 

231, 104 

Chiba 

70.650 

110,257 

123,039 , 

62,299 

Hyogo 

48.775 

36, 978 

73,452 

84 1 770 

Oita 

6f 332 

11.334 

430.283, 

169.159 

2,073,950 

Total 

789,700 

1,280, 339 

3,477,041 


Oct 29 
Nov 4 

iSataJal 

Nov 

5-11 
(Pounds) 

Nov 

12-13 

iPpunde). 

Nov 

19-25 

(Pounds) 

Aomori 

967. 495 

636.228 

2,590,745 

1,791,632 

Iwate 

1,744, 907 

4,749,217 

2,410,772 

3,792,734 

Niigata 

243.548 

261,625 

242,611 

610,633 

Chiba 

67,607 

40,020 

181,501 

100,245 

Hyogo 

* 85 a 538 

296,958 

163,769 

364,169 

Oita 

... 268.553 

—891.500 

429.338 

451.fllfi 

Total 

3,383,693 

6,374,548 

6,013,736 

7,111,229 


SOTHCS: Japanese Bureau of Fisheries. 


Hokkaido 


„ , l8land °f Holtkai do, which normally accounts for about 

q«Tunri rd < tn ! £ish catch of Japan, is expected to produce about 
960,000 metric tone of marine products in 1946 according to ore- 

Alth0U S h thlB ia Relieved to be an optimistic 
figure, Hokkaido snould produce a large share of future Japanese 
fish catches. Normally the people of Hokkaido consume aooroxi- 
mately 39 percent of the annual catch of the island; most' of the 
remainder is shipped to Hdnshu« 

mane t KoSicaid ° lasa diaturbed by the wax than any other 

. L If substantial amounts of oil. net. and other sup¬ 

plies are made available, its fisheries are ia a position to supply 
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an appreciable amount of the animal protein seriously needed in the 

large population centers of Honshu. 

56. Recent annual catches of marine products in Hokkaido were! 

CATCHES OF KAEIES PRODUCTS IN HOKKAIDO 

(in metric tons) 


1940 

947,710 

1941 

570,080 

1943 

826,480 

1943 

988,820 

1944 

843,080 

1945 (Jan-Oct) 

626,620 

1945 (Hov-33ec)jg/ 

27,640 

1946 &/ 

959,640 


&/ Eetimate 

SOURCE: Fisheries Section. Hokkaido Prefecture. 

The catch figures for 1940 to 1945 Include production of 
Etorofu and Kunashlri Islands which are now outside the fishing 
area authorised for Japanese operations. The estimated catch for 
1946 includes only production which can he attained in the present 
area presided adequate supplies are made available. This figure 
is higher than the average catches of the war years and far greater 
than 194S production which was curtailed by military operations and 
shortage® of materials. If an appreciable proportion of the 960,000 
tons can be produced it will be a substantial contribution to the 
food supply of Japan. 

READJUSTMENTS IN FISHING AH3AS 

57. Japanese fishing Interests continue to request extension 
of areas in which fishing may be pursued. Requests have been re¬ 
ceived for permission to resume prewar operations in the Yellow and 
China Seas, along the coast of Korea, Kamchatka, the Kuriles, Sakha¬ 
lin, Mexico and Argentina and in Bering Sea and tha Antarctic. In¬ 
vestigation has shown that the areao in which the Japanese are author¬ 
ised to fish ar* capable of yielding sufficient fishery products to 
care for tha needs of the population. 

58. Whaling interests have requested permission to operate 
whaling stations in tha Sonin Islands. Although whaling may be car¬ 
ried out in the Banin group under the provisions of a directive issued 
by this Headquarters, it wse specified that use of harbors and shore 
base® would not be authorised. 

SCIENTIFIC ACT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

59. The Hokkaido Fisheries Experimental Station at Yolchi \ 

end the Onsgawa Fisheries Laboratory at Onagawa, Miyegi Prefecture, 
are currently engaged in the conduct of important studies on fish¬ 
eries problems. 

The Hokkaido Fisheries Experimental St a *. oa has s large 
physical plant at Yolchi. In addition to this marina station there 
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are four field stations situated at Hakodate, Wakkanel, Nemuro and 
Abaehiri,. The principal research carried on by this institution 
includes such longe range investigations as following the year 
classes of spring herring with a view to predicting the catch, popu¬ 
lation studies of the important marine fishes, basic studies in 
fish propagation and studies on utilization of fisheries products* 

The Onagawa Fisheries Laboratory functions as a field 
station of the institute of Agricultural Research, Tohoku Imperial 
University of Sandal* Here basic research is conducted on the life 
history, genetics and improved methods of propagating oysters, and 
on the life history and control of Terodo__na vails (wood borer)* 
Studies sire also mad© on starfish poison and the attacking mechanism 
of starfish on shellfish, on utilization of fish by-producta and on 
improved methods of preserving fish* The standard of research i© 
high* 


FACILITIES FOR LANDING, STORING AND PROCESSING FISH 

60. The Japanese fishing industry is dispersed at many point® 
along the extensive and irregular coastline of the Islands In con¬ 
trast to the concentrations at scattered place® usually found la 
other countries* Fishing villages are located at every possible 
site; in some areas separate ports are no more than one hundred 
yard® apart* Although natural harbors are plentiful, considerable 
construction work has been necessary in order to make seme port© 
usable in poor weather. Several year© ago the Japanese Bureau of 
Fisheries instituted a program for fish harbor construction and 
repairs, and many excellent harbors were built* The locations of 
tixse® fishing ports ax^ shown on Rap Bo* 7. 

61. Fish canneries are located at many of the ports con¬ 
structed by the government a® well as on many natural harbors 
from one end of the country to the other* The locations of the 
larger plant© are also shown on this map* 

62* Cold storage plant© are located not only at the fishing 
port© but in the metropolitan centers of population* Many of the 
refrigeration plant* were destroyed or damaged-during the war, s® 
shown on Map No. 8. Although many of the plants shown are pri¬ 
marily for the storage of foodstuffs other than fish, nearly all 
are used to some extent for holding seafood. 
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SECTIOH 2 


FOSSSTEY A2JD KIHXHS 


CONTESTS 


Paragraph 


General. 

Forestry 


Mining and. Geology 


GEBE2AL 

1. The production of lumber In Japan ie being increased a® 
rapidly as worn out equipment and machinery.parasite, Bie 158 saw¬ 
mills in the Tokyo—Yokohama area have a total dally capacity of '' 
only 400,000 board feet or an average per mill of 3,500 board feet. 

The production and distribution of charcoal which ie ur¬ 
gently needed in the large cities ia being encouraged. 

2. The mining industries of Japan are establishing prices 
for 1946. With data on wartime production now available, a study 
can be made of the great over-expansion of the Japanese mineral 
industries compared to the meager supply of raw materials avail¬ 
able in the Some Islands. 

3. Coal production, which holds a key position in Japanese 
economy, shows considerable percentage increase over November but 
tonnage is still far below consumption needs. Stockpiles axe ade¬ 
quate only if production continues to Increase. 

4. Petroleum production dropped sharply the last week of No¬ 
vember and the first week in December. Exploration work hac stooped 
because of weather conditions but Japanese plans call for the drill¬ 
ing of about 54 wells starting in the Spring of 1946 If materials 
and personnel are available. 

FORESTRY 


Paragraph 


Sawmill Survey 


Bamboo 


State Forests. ... jg 


Imperial Forests 


SAWMILL SUBFEY 

5. I&e largest Bad most codsrn sawmill in Japan was studied 
in connection with a survey of sawmills now in progress. This saw— 
Ajcita Hokusai Eshushiki Eaisha located at Hoshiro in 
Akita Prefecture, is one of several plants of the Aklmofcu Etkal 
Seisafcusfco which manufactures lumber, veneers and plywood, sawmill 
and veneer machines end machine tools. Bse total enterprise has a 
capitalisation of 4T 25,000,000; the sawmill at' Noshiro is capital¬ 
ised at X 3,000,000. This fir® is a Joint stock company in which 
the workers own 17 percent of the stock. 
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° f ths 21111 18 approximately 60.(MO 
tS? i J r ? er v dSy ^ S9d UP ° n a tvo-thlrds conversion falter from 
the log to lumber. Capacity production was reached during 1943 

n^V IT “ J U- S a f ******* attained It. peat. EUily plfdnctiom 

nnI,r i t P ? r0liDat ^ 3r 40 *° 00 b0£rd fe@t P«r Although thf^ill 
normally is powered by both steam and electricity totalling 1,100 

ue^di! 6 psre8ezlt 0nl7 electricity operating at 650 E.P. is be ing 

acuioin^ a tvo 1 i.^r pe f “f taS “ ^ principal Item* of 

equipjsen.. two band-cutoff saw. with 48-ineh and SO-inch whaele- 

lTnt B tL^ eavs J ,tt ^ t foot aad 5 - foot wheeis ! 8 ^= 

Y«Ich!l!f a setworfce on carriage; four table-band re.aw. with^ 

' f*° ^rteoatal-baad resaws with 46-inch wheel.- and 
two double circular saw edgers and one single saw edger. 

M 3318 mil1 18 equipped with lire rollers and gr eea 

H 1 3 €r~H-r ! sr£ sHr 

by hS of Si ^ “ POWSr8i dolli88 . «* «• turned 

Sl?" 0er 18 erodsd . a taxied and prepared for shipment. Vh«. 
present mill pereonnai totals 100 man and women. Ete dfils- vm-e 

fwe£HYp« r di£ * 5 PSr *** ° killSd a “^ re ** d fSS. 

eaug/of Ifnf 0 pr °" ia I at ^*tures of the mill 1. the thin 
ai*Sf ueed. The two head save have IQ and 20 /ssxure 

saws while both the table and the automatic resaw, ha-ra 

™ sussm jSSShu 

s?~slr£& 

vase fora.*. -II® usea. me other 10 percent come, from prl- 
13,000 acres. company-owned forest, which total approximately 

fore.t«. -tireiy dependent upon government-owned 

2?3 

s‘s^ 5 S€SSS = r ? ssmkj: it.. 

? wi » a rail the sain traaeportatlon facility. 

labor; food for*worhe-s^sijnnllS 9 ” lAS - ?Ti11 ce 5 acit ? production are: 
fabric beltinT 52Sti2^Lf£? ?" U f hSP *= d rubberised 
feature; and thin hoards f^nYisst fffLf 1 ? 1 ® stesl , for w '- v seaa- 
by far the greater part of the J J T * 17 si « nific *^ since 

board, used for C0ai L st8 af *hin 

on the total volume of logg^aEd «^*iXitetto3. Shis cuts dawn 
the utility'value of i S g e . ! “ eil proportionately increasing 

.igulflcaj^l « a ~r the mi 

pro aches Twneer .hl-w-L 1 E ' ~* r ~ *“ ie la *bsr, sosa of which aa_ 

P acmes veneer thicfcneia, a factor of 2,6 would indicate 
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fully the actual alii 
final product from the 


operation as wall as the utilization of the 
viewpoint of Ame rican construction* 


. t .„„ - 5210 Bborfc *s° of supplies is critical la this sad most 

otaar Japanese sawmills, a. destruction of existing JS stocks 

S PlaatE tha laak of hi«h grade steal for 

° f aew *<jaip®m6 result ln the use of worn saws 

hampering fiTSEUiS. 1- * ° ? is **«> ««riously 


3AK3QO 

<.on««l.Z»* Ba “ t!00 *. ie 1 . aQ iE?OJ ' tacl product ia Japan because it is 
weight * 00S ^ tSSat l5uil<iia e materials. It is light in 

»^ ht X ? tPoae ‘ »l*stic and relatively cheap, the Japanese Got- 
encouraging the growing of bamboo by giwiS^chaSal 
adjice and economic assistance to land owners tod conduct^TrS 
search. to develop improved varieties tod better products. ^ 

faro«^*»~° Ur ^ i 2 < ’ rtSa6 speci3E Vrhlsh m3 ^o up moat of the bamboo 
th ” I!2Id f fe5 ' “date, moaoehifcu and haahlfcu. Ac a general 
rale these species grow better in the southern part of JaSa than 
they do in the northern part. ^ 

., ra6 . t “^ al araa oa.wiiieh bamboo ie grown is about 400 000 
acres. Almost 90 percent of the bamboo acreage i* t n n rlvat« h-ta 
logs constating primarily of small tract^c^S! by £*££! 

for blfb-. n Ele T? e t 4 f ° r ^ r ^ COaStnic:tion haB e«*atad a booming market 

2?,^Su a2 ™ Vt £ °l ■*?"' P 0136 * lattice ™*. 3Srt». 

*HJ.A8 s.Q<x 3.S a Dffiea for nlaetAr Tt «» * * • 

for furniture, fences, raUlnge tol ^peffor 
boo leaves tod stalks era utilised in She atouftotar^ofra^ 

T^LSe.^^"' y ° ,Jne ‘ proUta of ««<*««. are eaters a 

five ^iioi'SSuSVS’ySL^aiSJ^J^S ha “ a7arafie4 a ' M,lfc 

l! 5 ^ito^e. l! disfr^ a a^ 0 1 ^*i n ^«* at etoS * il0 » Sfal 

lavtoa as shown in the accompanying chart. 
- STAEE SOEESTS 

Ijslflistrfttioa . aad K aagdg giagat 

rlrHS 

=rs * 2 'fBS , SJ»= «: sarwassr* 

UMils « i5 a- Surveys end inspection* are constantly 
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aade in the field by staff personnel. On the basis of their report*, 
overall working plans are drawn up to include silvicultural manage— 
neat and general location and volume of cut for a 10 year period. 
Where clear-cuttleg is practiced, only the area to he harvested is 
designated. 


In its relationship with the prefectural governments the • 
Regional Forest Office is limited to giving advice concerning the 
administration of private, prefectural and other community forest 
lands. In certain Important natters such as c har coal production 
both agencies actively cooperate. 


17. Under each Regional Forest Office are the several Erinsho. 
or Forest- Kanagenent Stations. Easing its plans on the higher 
policy set by the Erinkyoku, the Erinsho draws up detailed schedules 
for annual operations and puts them into effect in its working areas. 

The Erinsho frequently submits to the prefectural govern— 
sent recommendations on policy which are generally accepted. Upon 
the request of private timber owners. It makes recommendations 
may also actively cooperate in private forest operations. Other 
examples of aid extended in the prefecture are the buying of forest 
land inaccessible to private operators but workable with state 
facilities, preparation of plans for roads through private forest 
and cooperative plantings. 

18. The 1,545 Forest Management Boxes (Fantooku) are under 
the direct supervision of the Forest Management Stations, each of 
which controls about seven boxes or ranger stations. Each box is 
operated by one ranger who has an area of about 8,000 acres under 
his jumtediction. His most Important duties are policing, enforce¬ 
ment of fire regulations and the employment of workers. Whan ex¬ 
perts from fhe Erinsho are unavailable, the ranger may be called 
upon to direct various phases of logging operations. 

Contrary to -American practice of living in the forest, 

most Japanese rangers live in villages readily accessible to their 

areas of responsibility. The lack of transportation end particu¬ 
larly the age—old Japanese custom of living in a community prevent 
a single individual or family from living alone in the forest. 

Swelling as they do on land under prefectural control, 
these rangers lend valuable technical assistance to farmers »— 
owner® of private forest®. They observe prefectural and private 
policies and forward their observations through the local Erinsho 
to tha Regional Forester, who may than tender advice to the prefec¬ 
tural governor. The technical activity of the etate foresters on 
prefectural and private lands is encouraged by the prefectures, 
since the prefectural Forestry Sections are.generally understaffed. 

IMPERIAL FORESTS 


19.. The locations of Imperial Forests are shown on Map So. 8B. 
The Aaagj Imperial Forest 


® le Aasgi Imperial Forest was recently is enacted in order 
to study the timber stands, legging operations, silvicultural prac¬ 
tices and forest management. This forest consists of 38,383 acres 
of steep, mountainous land in the center of Isu Peninsula in Shi- 
suoka Prefecture. It ie part of the holdings of the Imperial 
household and is administered by the Imperial Forests and Estates 
Bureau of the Imperial Bjusehoid Ministry. 


Tsr Fsrpoisa of afiaiatstratioa tha forest Is divided into 
two working circles, each under the supervislos of a technical for— 
ester. The working circles arc further subdivided into eievaa 
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YAMAlVASHI 


KAGOSHIMA 


20,000 SOKU 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF FORESTRY, MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE ANO FORESTRY 
NOTE: I SOKU = BUNDLE OF 3AM300 43.43 CM 119.1") IN CIRCUMFERENCE 

BAMBOO 

STOCKPILES- BY PRODUCING PREFECTURES 

JAPAN 


DECEMBER 45 


NUMBER S-A fi 











ranger district* each under the administration of a district ranger. 
Thera are 33 trained forest era working on the forest. 

, Jl: percent of the forest area consists of forest 

plantations ranging from one to 70 years in age. The two principal 
treee planted are sugi (cryptomeria Japonic®) and hinoki (cheaae- 
eyparis obtusa). Plantations are largely even age, pure stands. 

The remaining 30 percent of the forest area consists 
primarily of natural forests composed of mixed conifers and hard- - 
woods. Volume of standing timber is 48 million cubic feet o- 1 S50 
cubic feet per acre. • 

Hie forest plantations of eugl and hinoki are managed with 
a clear-cutting system and an 80-year rotation. The natural forests 
* ,* elec “ oa e 5 rstea a 120-year rotation and a 

30-year cutting cycle. Stands are replanted within two years after 
cutting. Seedlings ape grown in nurseries on the forest. 

* a p ^ anted °° 0,0 deeper and more moist soils under 
Irllr 600 meters. Hinoki is planted on the shallower and 

^ ail actions. Kami (Abies firms) Is planted at 

higher elevations on sites exposed to cold northwest winter winds. 

Thinnings are made periodically throughout the rotation 

lB “ aaa « ad oa a sustained yield basis: the cut is calcu¬ 
lated by formula so that it is approximately equal to the growth. 

f 2 : operation, are rather primitive. Logo are trano- 

°* -^1 modern eled. which are £il£ 

S T.tS***- „ At the l8a4ine «“ l0 S» ^reloaded on 

“ ttl " “ 3ohaaizsd eqaipnaat is used on this forest 

dSp^xS.— Sr " 4 Wfai0il “* talcs u ‘ ed to ^ i-s- 

production of timber products is about 1, 350.000 
***»*•• production of 463 motrio tons of charcoal. 
Utilisation Is complete. Logs down to about four inches in diameter 
are used as sawlcgs; smaller material is used for po£T firew^d 

bl u^fd 0 ^ 111 *^ ,raache 1 624 *r® gathered into bundles to 

ted tarfc ot “ asl im ua * d for roofing. Estima- 

y u!S pcr scref ci Ia?<5Pial Forost *<« « 4E i. g 452,107 or 

yor ® et *W«ara to be well managed end 
wast^^d^h.^L*^^ 4 * 1 ®! 81 ° f production. FreotlcaLlqrnfland is 

staad ® Er ® MtiTsl 5 r growing stands: Sound 
p-_acipl«s of forest management are followed. 

MIHXEG LED GSOLOGt 
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the 6 ?, !° nthl J in this century. The monthly total for 

each 10 da^cerl^i^u' of . 1S45 and the preliminary figures for 
-ach 10-day period ln Eovember and December are: 

* 


PEOIXTCTIOH or COAL IS JAPAN PEOrSS 1945 
(1,000 metric tons) 


• 

Month 

Hokkaido 

Honshu 

Kyushu 

Total 

Percentage 
of chsass 


Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

1,050 

1,106 

1,110 

948 

517 

527 

487 

336 

2,031 

2,044 

1.917 

1,504 

3,598 
- 3,677 
3.514 
2,788 

4 2 

- 4 

- 21 


Aug 

Sep 

Get 

Kov 

Dec 

683 

448 

231 

151 

213 

175 

105 

95 

106 

183 

810 

337 

267 

292 

445 

1.673 

830 

593 

549 mj 
840 

- 40 

- 47 

- 33 

- 8 

4 53 


Hov 1-10 
11-20 
21-30 

50 

42 

59 

30 

32 

44 

32 

88 

122 

162 

162 

225 

0 

4 39 


Dee 1-10 
11-20 
21-31 

57 

71 

84 

44 

62 

77 

112 

145 

138 

213 

278 b/ 
349 £/ 

- 5 

4 30 
■r 25 


sj Havieioa of preliminary figure submitted lest month. 

5/ He vision can he expected. 

SCUEOE: Japanese Government Fuel Bureau and Coal Association. 

„ rtK . fo ® s ellgat drop la the first 10 days of the, month Is 

1 i be * au * e ° f ^ Ja pa=e®« bookkeeping system of Ignoring 
ali mine p i*at consumption cf coal until the last day of the 

neriL Rn f h ^f dlae Jt t0 the P«»4ttetloa for the last ten-day 
period, thus making the production for the last 10 days of- Hovsm- 
her appear higher than it actually was. ^ 01 HoTan - 

Mlnlng Condition^ 

tha- fhl Fl9 « d in 3 esti g a t 1 on the middle of December revealed 
”, * p ”~ ize8 ]** th ® Japanese Government of increased food, 
wages, clothing and housing had not been carried out. 

. * 50 P® 1-2 ® 114 increase in food’rations and wages for coal 

aiaors had bean publicised hut deliveries of food bonuses had not 

orfinT^ 8 !^ 4 lase8(S fap tehic4 unofficial city scales for 

r^e Iwo ln clothing supplies and housing war® 

the siiSlfe*^^ l 1 a f r ® i3eU9i 3S P««iog dissatisfaction with 

tae si^uAtioa and ordorSag reports of rearedial action. 

. i. 27- . Mi ? in ^ supplies were not an important deterrent to om_ 

the t releise*of , f 0f {!tS r K8 ^ tioa of explosives manufacturing^* 
coll "in®:! fOr=0r Jap£aees EllUa “ st0 = fc ® ot wire rop/fo the 

Mature Pro (faction 

2 f" the percentage increase of coal production w 

tha mipss s ■ 
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month's production for Japan was roughly 5,000,000 metric tone in 
1940; in 1944 the average was 4,100,000 tons monthly. She present 
physical capacity of mine plants is indicated to he at least half 
the latter rate. Thie assumption was substantiated by two spot 
checks in Kyushu. 

^9. Major improvements in the mines and plants are necessary 
to increase production above 2,000,000 tons per month. The stress 
of the Japanese war effort hindered underground development work so 
that much "dead work" must be done soon. 3vsn uore critical are the 
depletion of supplies and the depreciation of mechanical eculpment. 
The ability of Japanese industry to repair and replace worn out 
equipment and to furnish supplies will greatly affect the attain¬ 
ment of mamiaum coal output. 

Stockpilea 

SO. The depletion of stockpiles continued In December but at 
a slightly lower rate than in previous months as ie indicated in 
the following table: 

STOCKPILES 0? COAL IB JAPAH PBQFEE, 1345 
(1,000 metric tone) 


Sate 

Hokkaido 

Honshu 

Kyushu 

Total 

Percentage 
of change 

Mar 31 

2,090 

Joban 

(includes 

133 

tlbe 

Shikoku) 

184 

1,634 

4,031 

Apr 30 

1.870 

116 

180 

1^646 

3,812 

- 5 

May 31 

1,750 

114 

184 

1,762 

3,810 

- 

Jun 30 

1,747 

137 

189 

1,963 

4,036 

«- 6 

Jul 31 

1,738 

10O . 

214 

2,061 

4,113 

t 2 

Aug 31 

1,517 

95 

249 

2,334 

4,095 


Sep 30 

1,270 

78 

240 

2,143 

3,731 

- 9 

Oct 31 

1.046 

75 

219 

1,847 

3,187 

-15 

Mov 30 

921 

74 

139 

1,554 

2,738 

-14 

Dec 10 

076 

107 

242 

1.444 

2,669 

— 3 

HO 

644 

1110 

324 

1,493 

3,571 

- 4 


SOURCE: Ministry of Commerce and Industry and Nippon Sefcitan 

Cocrp&njr. 


Locations of stockpile® of coal as of 30 Hovember 1945 
shown ie Table Ho. 9 reveal that only half the coal 1* actually 
available for prompt loading. This is based on estimates of the 
Hippos Sefcitan Company, the national coal distributing agency and 
substantiated by independent reports of difficulty in gaining ac¬ 
cess to many stockpiles. Shortage of trucks and disintegration 
of roads under winter conditions are the main difficulties- An 
additional consideration is that much of the coal listed in stock¬ 
piles has been there so long that it has slacked, decomposed and 
been eroded to the point where it is scarcely worth listing as a 
stock of coal according to private Japanese sources of information. 

31.. Accurate data are lacking on available coal la stocks tie* 
as or oO December but it is probably down to nearly 1,000,000 metric 
tons. Hot only is supply in transit and in dealers' sad consumers' 
stocks running lew everywhere, but also it ie actually running out 
in certain essential places as a result of a railroad bottleneck 
in the ferry service between Hokkaido and Honshu. 
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Consumption 






>A. 


33. The accompanying three tables on monthly consumption by 
user* la 1945, monthly deliveries of coal and December consumption 
allotment plan,, suggest that Japan has cut consumption to an eco- 
noraic nainlaKia. 


This level of consumption eliminates all but the most 
essential industry and brings Japanese consumption in line with 
expected production. When production increases, the pressure of 
Japanese industry for more coal can also be expected tc increase 

KOHTHLY CONSUMPTION 0? COAL BY INDUSTRIES IH 1945 
(1,000 metric tons) 


industry Apr 

Iron and Steel 704 

Mining b/ 4 S 

Gas and Coke 185 

Salt 18 

Hallways 767 

Domestic Uses 77 

Army 114 

Bavy 107 

Skip Bunkering 84 

Ship Building 51 

Metals 13S 

Electric 

Power & Light 180 

Chemicals 329 

Ceramics 142 

Fibres & 

Textiles 76 

Food 49 

Liquid Fuel 149 

Briquette 27 

Government 

(Civil) 36 

Others 55 

&mnon%T2m 

. Sulphate _ 

Total J apandee 
Domestic 3,33) 

Occupation Forces 
Hong Song 
Korea 

Total Allied. Powers 


Hay 

Jun 

Jul 

4SS. 

694 

587 

435 

222 

41 

35 

36 

27 

183 

141 

97 

72 

20 

22 

23 

42 

760 

618 

571 

3S8 

125 

132 

180 

218 

136 

88 

92 

36 

90 

10O. 

63 

24 

S5 

50 

42 

23 

42 

33 

22 

11 

131 

114 

91 

50 

196 

141 

71 

36 

306 

247 

175 

89 

148 

125 

92 

53 

70 

63 

51 

43 

52 

50 

36 

35 

153 

143 

98 

41 

25 

21 

15 

9 

40 

34 

29 

26 

69 

65 

49 

31 


Sep 

Oct 

Bov a/ 

Pec a/ 

123 

103 

81.5 

66 

• 17 

13 

160 

183 

69 

66 

33.5 

42 

44 

20 

21 

11 

316 

450 

464 

410 

348 

135 

SO 

43 

1 

— 

—- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

17 

19 

60 

50 

7 

S 

_ 

_ 

20 

8 

— 

— 

9 

3 

— 

— 

68 

59 



38 

28 

25 

65 

52 

32 

— — 


46 

25 

— 

-- 

22 

6 

—— 


9 

7 

— 

— 

37 

15. 


__ 


52 46 


3,346 2,859 2,268 1,486 1,296 1.041 

12 

947 

38 

913 

40 

so 

59 

—* 

8.7 

18 

- 40 

_J§L£. 

112.3 

70 
- 3-47 


Grand Total 3,331 3,346 2,859 2,263 1,436 1,396 1,081 1,059.3 1.060 
a/ Estimated. 

£/ Except for ,the months of November and December this figure does not 
include coal consumed at coal mine. 


SOUKCSs Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 




MONTHLY DSL I TEST OS' COAL IB 1945 
(1,000 metric tons) 


Month 

Ehkkaido 

Honshu 

(Includes Shikoku) 

Kyushu 

Total 

April 

774 

1,846 

1,359 

3,879 

May 

769 

1,703 

1,218 

3,690 

June 

746 

1,448 

1,118 

3,312 

July 

670 

1,116 

925 

2,711 

August 

6S1 

577 

433 

1,691 

September 

588 

361 

303 

1,252 

October aj 

293 

396 

427 

1,116 

November a/ 

ISO 

472 

342 

1,004 


a/ Estimated. 

SOURCE: Ministry of Coamerce and Industry. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR DECEMBER 19*5 aj 
(1,000 metric tons) 


Industry 

Iron and Steel 

Mining 

Gas and Coke 

Salt 

Railways 
Domestic Usee 
Ship ainfcering 


Hokkaido Honshu Kyushu Total 

(includes Shikoku) 


Cl 

6 

96 

9 

3 

26 

0 

11 

55 

300 

43 

0 

5 

9 


60 

66 

83 

188 

13 

43 

0 

11 

55 

410 

0 

43 

36 

50 


Shipbuilding ) 

Metals ) 

Electric Fr & Lt ) 

Chemicals ) 

Ceramics ) 

Fibres & Textiles )_5 

Food ) 

Liquid Fuels ) 

Briquette ) 

Government (Civil) ) 

Others ) 


)■ 

) 

) 

) 

) 

Mo 

) 

) 

N 

/ 

) 

) 


) 

> 

) 

) 

) 

)-20 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 

> 

/ 

) 

)-65 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Ammonium Sulphate 

-J-, 

Total Japanese 


Domestic 

207 

Occupation forces 

11 

Hong Eong 

0 

Korea 

0 

Total Allied Power* 

11 

Grand Total 

213 

a/ Japanese Allotment 
Industry. 

Plan Prepared 


- 33 .. 

2 

38 

437 

269 

S13 

48 

6 

65 

0 

18 

18 

0 

70 

70 

48 

34 

155 

485 

363 

1,066 


by Ministry of Commerce and 


SOUSCS; Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
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MINERALS AND METALS 


o„. Durlssg December steps were taken by a number of the nin- 
eral industries toward the resumption of operations. One of the 
nore important of these steps has been an agreement on proposed 
price*. On the basis of these proposed prices it is possible to 
cake some estimates of potential production. 

hB „,. P *?*? 5 t he ? ar tka » inla € industries of Japan were very 

subsidised and an elaborate system was employed whereby in- 
!refUrti ai f e received subsidise sufficient to make their operation 
g^de n 35 01 ' lrork:ing ores far isl °* normal commercial 


en »„ nra) ff % have E ° w teen secured which for the first time permit 
l f ° f f Eining and metallurgical industries for the 

Some pertinent figures are given in the paragraphs on 
rtuaf™ commodities which follow, those of the iron and steal in¬ 
dustry being representative of the expansion which took place 

“ ar materials were produced, but on a basis which makee 
the present overexpanded industries thoroughly unsound. 

Capacities of metallurgical plants are greater than a 

tW? r° n °T **“ SUstaic and - ln 3an y instances, fer beyond 
those which can be supplied from the raw materials of Jeoon Loner. 
The moat striking feature in the following table is the relatively 
small prospective production as compared to wartime peak production. 

MAXIMUM AND POTENTIAL MINE PRODUCTION AT PROPOSED 
PBICES AND BEFIHIKS CAPACITT. EDME ISLANDS 


Maximum Proposed 

Mine Production Price 

Commodity (Metal content) 194 S 

Estimated 

Mine 

Production a 

Maximum 

Kefinery 

Iron 

Ore b/ 1944 - 

Pig Iron 1942 

1,911.000 T S' SO/T 
4,119,000 T 

Frobably 
leas than 
1,000,000 T 

7,833,000 T sj 

Copper 

1943 - 

92,131 T X 7,000/T 

35-40.000 T 

1943 - 133,349 T 

Zinc 

1S43 - 

93,316 T X 2,400/T 

40,000 T 

1943 - 61,473 T 

Lead 

1943 - 

37,706 T X 1,800/T 

8,000 T 

1944 - 42,225 T 

Silver 

1S41 - 

350,398 kg X 310/kg 

143,000 kg 


Gold 

1939 - 

35,926 kg X 17/g 

10,000 kg 


y TroT^tll^^ auppile8 of - d da *<~- 

zj Steel ingots, 1943 

5 Indicates metric ton. 

SOURCE: 

Japanese 

Bureau of Mines. 



Iron 






the iron - - 3~ it has not been possible to determine 

Ja^a^ SCd 00 =caatrates mined in and shinned to 

i?Table No? &v * llable ^on supply Se given 

of ingot steel of ^7 f apaa reac5leii a production 

ogot steel of 7,833,000 metric tone in 1943. Shis figure is 
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substantially below the production estimated by the foreign Economic 
Administration of about 11,500.000 metric tons. As the latter fig¬ 
ure has been used in a number of official reports, the. revised fig¬ 
ures are worthy of note. ' 

the trends of iron and. steel production in the Japanese 

Hoae Islands are shown in Chart Ho. 12. Production capacities in 
major areas before and after war dasege are shown on Rap Efo. 13. 

35. In 1944 the Hoae Islands produced ore containing 1,911 000 
metric tons of iron. A large part was produced under the stimulus 
of heavy subsidies. Tutors production will be influenced by the ex¬ 
tent to which doneetic scrap becomes available to the industry. 

Copper 


3S. Mine copper production reached a peak; of 92,131 metric 
tons of contained copper in 1943. Elis compares with an aniyiT »7 
consumption of about 75,000 tons for the period 1929-31. This 
copper wae mined at a nominal price of * l.SOO a ton for refined 
copper but, in the latter part of the war period, subeidiee of the 
copper mines were very heavy and were adjusted to the oosts at in¬ 
dividual mines. Total subsidies to the copper mining industry 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES TO TEE COPPER MINING- INDUSTRY 
Apr 1943 - Sep 1943 X 3,102,275 
Oct 1943 - Mar 1944 51.593,723 


SOURCE: 


Apr 1944 - Sep 
Oct 1944 - Mar 
Mining Bureau, 


1944 38.414,345 

1945 117,957,878 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


, 37 1 A * ® feting of the larger Japanese copper producers a 

price of X 7,000 a ton of refined copper was agreed upon for 1946. 
Tais price has been approved by the Mining Bureau. < 2 h a bureau. 

* hat if adequate supplies and labor were available 35 to 
40 thousand metric tons of copper could be produced at that price. 


Smelter capacity appears to have been unaffected by war 
damage but damage to refineries has been considerable. In 1943 ra- 
rsa 5 h8d a l asi: ofr 122.349 metric tone. It is es- 
sS ^c tonT da31a6a . ha6 rSdUCed re - lnery «^P^Uy to about 


Y 



38. Tor comparison with the above figure® on mine and refinery 
production it is reported that the fabricating indnstrt-s have a 
capacity to consume 190,000 metric tons annually. 


Cement 


V ^ oi ’- lction = f e-ll types of cement during November was . 

about 50,000 metric tons as compared to 39,065 metric tons in * 

October, It is expected that production during December will also 
t>e about 50,000 as trie tons. 

40. The Portland Cement Control Association reporto that no 
coal has been delivered to the cement factories since October. At 
the end of November there were atput 60,000 tons of coal on hand at 
the plants. This is enough coal to produce anoroximately 150 GOO 
metric tons of cement. ’ 
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41. Stocks of ceaent at the end of November showed an in¬ 
crease of 10,510 metric tons over stocks at the end of October. 
Stocks, in metric tons, at the end of October and November were; 


STOCK OF CEMENT ' 4 

(metric tons) 4 

'1 


Cement 

October 

November 

yj 

Portland cement 

76,361 

88.073 


Silica cement 

9,212 

10,238 


Slag cement 

17,778 

16,746 

: ; 

Substitute cement 

11.127 

9.931 


Total 

114,478 

124,938 


Portland Clinker 

134,162 

130,463 

;'y 

30UHCE: Department of 

Industry. 


J 


Silica cement is Composed of about 70 percent Portland 
olinker and 30 percent volcanic ash. Slag cement is made from slag 
from blast furnaces. Substitute cement is similar to Puszolan ce¬ 
ment and is used only for finishing surfaces and in forms that sun- 
port no weight. 


■i 


42. Recent industrial consumption of gold in Japan Proper was: 



CONSUMPTION OF GOLD IN JAPAN 

PROPER 

l£«dL 

(kilogram) 

Percent of 

Consumption 

Production 

1942 

3,053 

13 

1943 

2,773 

25 

1944 

1,981 

14 

1945 (Jon 

1 to Oct 31) 791 



SOURCE: Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Of the consumption cited above an average of 84 percent 
was for medical purposes, mostly for use in dentistry. 

43. The Japanese Mining Bureau estimates that 754 metric tons 
of explosives and 10 thousand laborers will be needed to achieve a 
gold production of 3,882 kilograms in 1946; little new machinery 
will be necessary. 

Estimated production of principal gold mines is shown in 
Map So. 14. 

Silver 

44. In the peak production year of 1939, 55 percent of the 
silver produced in Japan was a. by-product from copper mines, 36 
percent was mined ia gold-silver minec and 9 percent was a by¬ 
product from lead-sine mines. These percentages will in the future 
be radically changed because of decreased cooper production caused 
by withdrawal of governmental subsidies. In'view of this fact it 
is estimated that ia 1948 only 24 percent of the silver produced 



1 



-J 

1 


G473 



will tie a by-product of copper, 20 percent will be a by-product 
from lead-zinc mines and 56 percent will cone from gold-silver 
mine s. 


PETB0L3UM 

Production 

45. The total crude oil production from all fields in Japan 
for the els week period from 28 October to 9 December 1945 as 
given in the weekly reports furnished by the Puels Bureau. Ministry 

of Commerce and Industry, Japanese Government is 27,963 kiloliters 
(183,887 barrels). Ho change in the status of producing wells has 
been reported since November- 

The average weekly crude production for Japan Proper 
from 1933 to 1 October 1945 and the weekly production from 28 
October to 9 December are indicated in Chart No. 15. 


Jk 
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definite and encouraging up^d*trend ?° nS1Mle * COIEaodifciea showed a 

on 7 Bece^efiMicaW^rc^rt^ 7 !^’ «* P«.c 

ated and others substantially ” ,ad te 0llDin - 

toward inSet i rLi n recovS e=ber * 1S ® had d *~ lo e* d «» trend 


mineral imdcst bies 


Iron and Steel 


p~d-JS £o‘£s'~,:rr' ° r ?- ° ro - 


PEGSUCTION OP ISON AND S TEEL 
October and November 1945 
(metric tons) 



October 

November 

Rot. 1-10 

Sot. 11-20 

Not . 21 

Pig iron 

9,558 

7,688 

2,544 

2,255 

2,879 

Steel ingot 

8,443 

9,603 

3,155 

3,238 

3,210 

Steel material 

3,020 

6,894 

2,582 

1,989 

2,323 

SGU3CS: Kinittry of Coaserce and 

Industry. 
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*5. Plants la operation on 30 Bovsmber were! 


PDASTS IB OEESATIOH 
30 Bovepber 1345 


Product 

Method 

Bo. of P 

Pig iron 

Blast furnace 

3 

Ordinary steel 

Open hearth furnace 

13 

Cast steel 

Electric furnace 

38 

Special steel 

Electric furnace 

25 

Forged steel 

Electric furnace 

5 

SOURCE: ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Sigfat metals 



y 


4. Production of aluminum and magnesium remains at a stand¬ 
still. Stocks of aluminum ingots were reported by the Japanese at 
6,200 metric tons and magnesium stocks at 141 metrle tons as of 31 
August 1945. 


MACHIKEET IBBUSTRIES 


General 

5. During December 1945 principal emphasis’was placed on re¬ 
conditioning of machine tools and the manufacture or repair of tex¬ 
tile mill equipment, railway rolling stock, mining machinery and 
similar items of immediate need la the civilian economy. The acuta 
shortage of coal and the reluctance on the part of workers to return 
to urban areas where food is in short supply have retarded produc¬ 
tion. 


The conversion of war production facilities to peacetime 
uses proceeded at an increased rate. This was evidenced by the 
receipt of a great number of copies of conversion licenses issued 
by the armies. There is no planned conversion on a nation-wide 
scale under the supervision of the Japanese Government. The more 
prominent Items projected for manufacture after conversion are 
agricultural implements, household utensils, marine engines and 
parts for motor truck©. 

Metal Working Machines other than Machine Tools 

S ‘ Addltloaal oa tiliB class of machinery as of December 

1945 vara! 


HSTAIi WOaSIHtS KAGBI5E3 
December 1S45 

Bo. of jfai pufacfcurere Total Inventory 
Banding and straightening machines 19 3,000 

Forging machines 

Hammers 35 10,000 

forging presses g 303 

Upsetting machines .3 tq - 
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Item 


5b. of Kasufactugero Total Inventory 


Freeses 


Arbor type 

15) 


Crank type 

35) 

21,000 

toggle type 

2) 


Hydraulic 

25 

10,000 

Hireting machine (non-portable) 

6 

300 

Shears 

30 

14,000 

Die casting machines 

3 ■ 

150 

Extruding machines (white metal) 

6 

40 

Electric and arc welders 

7 

43,500 

Hardening or heat treating furnaces 

10 

4,380 


SOUEOB: Ministry of Comae re® and Industry- 

These figures do cot make any allowance for air raid or other war 
damage which the Japanese estimate at SO percent. On the basis of 
field inspections this estimate is high and should probably be 
placed at about 10 percent. 

A comparison of 1941-1944 figures for Tarious it ana of. 
production machinery showed: 

FSOmCTIOH KA0BXSSH7 
1941-1944 (April-June) 

(thousands of yen) 


Kachias 

ISM 

1M 2 

124& 

Anril-Junm 

J2M ■ 

Steam boilers 

37,600 

26.500 

23.600 

3,000 

Steam turbines 

7,100 

2,000 

1,900 J 

300 

Steam anginas 

Internal combustion 

400 

1.700 

1,200 

200 

engines 

64,000 

63,000 

63,200 

11,600 

Water turbines 

300 

500 

300 

10O 

Penstocks 

3,400 

8,800 

4.400 

900 

Steel towers 

3,800 

15,000 

6.900 

1,600 

Production machinery 

358,800 

505,100 

422,100 

73,800 

Forging machines 

173,800 

155,600 

140.600 

74,000 

Transporting machinery 
Power transmission 

173,900 

178,900 

170,500 

24,900 

derices 

4,200 

9,300 

8.700 

1,600 

Hydraulic machines 
Pneumatic machines 

45,600 

63.600 

58,600 

10.000 

(excluding rock drills) 

46,500 

52,400 

50,900 

8,700 

Other production machines 

- 9.500 

_ IQ^QQ. 

-jum. 

-LJS2Q. 

Total 

926,300 

1,114,600 

960,600 

212,200 


SOOEC2: Kiaistry of Coasssrae Industry. 
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PfiOKJCTION MACHINERY 
1941-1944 
(metric tons) 


Machines 

1941 

1943 

1943 

1944 

Steam boilers 

9,400 

7,013 

5,900 

2,225 

Steam turbines 

1,775 

500 

475 

325 

Steam engines 

100 

425 

300 

150 

Internal combustion engines 

' 16,000 

30,750 

15,800 

8,450 

Water turbines 

50 

135 

75 

75 

Penstocks 

850 

3,300 

1,100 

625 

Steel towers 

950 

3,750 

1,725 

1,200 

Iron & steel production and 
mining machinery 

35,860 

50,500 

42,300 

21,920 

Machinery for chemicals 
production 

43,056 

60,620 

50,660 

26,304 

Hammers & presses 

43,450 

38,900 

35,150 

57,500 

Transporting machinery 

57,967 

69,633 

56,833 

24.633 

Power transmitters 

1,400 

3,100 

2,900 

1,600 

General service hydraulic 

machine s 

11,400 

15,900 

14,575 

6,450 

General service fans and 
blowers 

11,635 

13,100 

13,725 

_ 7,425 

Other production machines 

3.375 

2.600 

1.950 

1.200 

Total 

336,378 

289.116 

243.368 

159,982 


SOURCE: Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Wire Hone and Halls 

7. Some items which have teen In critical short supply seen 
to ta adequate for the time being. Substantial quantities of wire 
rope were found in Japanese military stocks. Three hundred fifty- 
eight metric tons of mild steel rods for nails and 317 metric tons 
of rods for rope were manufactured by Eote Steel Company. The coal 
supply et Kobe Steel Company's mill is inadequate to permit opera¬ 
tion of the open hearth furnaces but the rolling of Ingots already 
cast ia continuing. 

Precision Machinery and TSearing* 

8. Information on bearing stocks indicates tha t they will be 
ample for civilian requirements during the next few months and that 
productive capacity is far in excess of need. Three of the 49 fac¬ 
tories in production are making low grade bearings for mining 
machinery and bicycles. 

FOOD PE0CESSIE5 


/ 


Y 


Y 


Canned Foods 

9. Government officials end representatives of the canning 
industry drew up a production plan for 1346. All canned foods are 
destined for domestic use. The plan envisions the canning of surolus 
p@riehe.ble fruits, vegetables and fish in season to t@ distributed 
when and where needed. Tin plate has been allotted for the produc¬ 
tion of the following canned goods during the calendar year of 1946: 
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Marine products 

Vegetables 

Fruits 


950,000 cases 
360,000 cases 


Sweet potatoe cream 
Others 

Total 


220,000 cases 
200,000 cases 
50,000 cases 
1,600,000 cases 


10. During November production was 539 metric tons or 33,638 
cases. Of 310 canneries eight were in operation employing 4 019 
persona. * 


Y 


Y 


f 


Estimated production for December was 750 metric tons or 
30,000 cases. 

Milling and Refining 


11. During November 2,500 mills employing 7,000 persona pro¬ 
duced 32,000 metric tons against a monthly capacity of 106 COO 
metric tons. 


Production for December was estimated at 50,000 metric 
tons. Producers held 40,000 short tons of wheat on 30 November, 
Current shortages were wheat, labor, cloth and paner bags. 

12. Hie three beet sugar refineries operating in Hokkaido 
have a monthly production capacity of 54.000 metric tons. As a 
result of a ehortage of sugar beets, the production for November 
was 2,213 metric tons against a December estimate of 6,600 metric 
tone. 


13. The Japanese plan to increase production of saccharin to 
partially offset the ehortage of sugar. Present production capacity 
® a «*arin is 10 metric tons per month. Construction is planned 
which will Increase the existing eight plants to 13 with a combined 
1946 production capacity of 1,000 metric tone. 

aoy Sauce 


14. Hiring November shoyu or soy sauce production was 38 947 
metric tons against an estimated capacity of 92,417 metric tons. 

Of the 6.087 plants. 5,874 employing 16,500 persons were in opera— 

tioa. A majority of these plants was engaged in bottling and 
shipping mature soy sauce. Sew production was negligible due to 
shortage of raw materials, stocks in short tons at 30 November 
being; 8,000 of soy beans, 4,000 of wheat and 6,000 of salt. 


Sstimated December production was 41,000 metric tone. 

15* Twenty-seven out of 45 Anlno-eaa, synthetic soy sauce 
plants employing 1,676 persons were In operation during November. 
Production was 743 metric tons compared to estimated monthly pro¬ 
duction capacity of 23,722 metric tons. Low production resulted 
from shortage of soy beans, salt and hydrochloric acid. Two fac¬ 
tories are being converted to Amino-san production. 


Production for December'was estimated at 2.000 metric 

toco • 
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Bean Baste 


16. November production of bo an paste or also, retarded by 
shortages of soy beans and salt, was only 34,679 metric tons. Three 
thousand nine hundred eighty-one factories employing 33.373 per sons 
were operating while 1,633 plants ware closed. 

December production was estimated at 40,169 metric tons. 
Brewing and Distilling 

17. During November 1„4S8 plaats employing over 11,000 per¬ 
sons produced 133,714 hectoliters of beer, whiskey and wiae. Beer 
represented two-thirds of the total output. Estimated production, 
for December was 174,000 hectoliters. 

0 the re 


19. The confectionery Industry waa retarded by shortages of ' 'Y' 

wheat, eager and coal and had only 495 factories in operation in 
November while 4,400 were inoperative. Production for November 
amounted to 1,623 metric tons and consisted largely of sweet potato 
coareations. Estimated production for December was 4,183 metric 


Modaeta of dairies, employing 3.047 persons in November, 
declined due to tne decrease In milk production which resulted pri¬ 
marily from the shortage of cattle fodder. 


Monthly production figures were: 


Condensed milk 
Powdered milk 
Butter 


OUST FE02BCTS 
(metric tone) 

November 

347 

436 

175 


December Estimate 
209 
373 
157 


SODECS: 


Ministry of Agriculture and forestry. 


„„ „ oaat prc&tste plant® with a monthly production 

capacity of 13,500 metric tone processed 94 metric tons of meats in 
0a ° tTiEldrci si=t7-sim packing plants and slaughter houses 

were idle. 


-“v 


CSEMICAL IBBOSTEiSS 


general 


shortage of coal continues to be-the most critical 
problem in the manufacture of chemicals as the chemical i ndu stries 
are receiving only about 15 percent of wartime supply. 

... Japanese have made particular efforts to increase 

the production of fertilisers but have not been successful. 

& ^^rtage of hydraulic power in certain plants has been 
partly responsible for restricting the production of ammonia com¬ 
pounds and calcium carbide to approximately 40 percent of the 
amounts planned. Only a few alkali and sulfuric acid plaats are 
operating because of the leek of ores. 
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Production of organic chemicals was restricted by the 
coal shortage * .Operation of coke ovens was practically at a 
standstill and production of dyes, dye intermediates and other 
coal-tar derivatives was very snail. Some reconstruction of or¬ 
ganic chemical plants is under way but the Japanese report that 

production of dyes, drugs and solvents will continue to he low 
because of shortages of coal, methanol and acetylene. 

A recent general survey showed: 

CHEMICAL PPL DUCTS &AKUFACTUHE 
(metric tone unless otherwise designated) 


Product 

Soda ash 
Caustic soda 
Chlorine 
Salt 

Coal-tar crudes 
Benzene 
Ksnhthalena 
Toluene 

Celluloid 
Dyestuff 
Ammonium sulfate 
Calcium cysnamide 

Ammonia 
Sulfuric acid 
(chamber 62.655) 
Sulfuric Mid 
(contact IOO 56 ) 
Ethyl alcohol 
(ia kiloliters) 

SOUECS: Ministry of 


Present 

Present 



Annual 

Annual 

Total 

Facto; 

Capacity 

Production 

Factories 

Opera 

290,000 

19,600 

4 

1 

seo.ooo 

16.400 

39 

12 

130,000 

13,400 

35 

11 

750,000 

300,000 

— , 


445,000 

67,500 

132 


24,000 

6,000 

15 

4 

23.000 

840 

IS 

6 

5,400 

150 

14 

3 

3.200 

240 

7 

1 

12,800 

120 

71 

18 

SGO.OOO 

300,000 

15 

10 

150,000 

60,000 

12 

8 

169,800 

96,000 

15 

— 

767,000 

164,000 

46 

11 

639,000 

51,100 

40 

9 

216,000 

30.000 

31 

16 

Commerce and 

Industry. 




Fertilizer 


and capacity data for fertilizer constituents 

PEODUCT'IOH OP PEESILIZEB 
(metric tons) 


22. Production 
and products were: 


Ammonia 

Aaasoniuas sulfate 
Caleiua eyanamide 
Total fixed nitrogen 


Pre sent 

Yearly Production 
96,000 
300,000 
60,000 
30,000 


Present 

Yearly Capacity 
170,000 
609,000 
150,000 
163,000 


SOUECS: Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Sulfate and cyaneaida production is about SO percent of 
capacity but constitutes only 16 percent of minimum need*. Low 
efficiency of eyasaaide manuf acture is attributed to the lack of 
high-grade inserted coal. 
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Salt 


33. Detailed investigation of stocks and production of salt 
la being made continuously because of its importance as a chemical 
raw material. Industrial ussrs of salt are running on existing 
stocks. A recent (survey showed: 

PRODUCTION OS' SALT 
(metric tone) 

Stocks in hands of industrial users 

Present annual production rate 

Minimum annual industrial needs aj 

Minimum total annual needs ,1 300 000 

a/ Minimum needs make no allowance for rayon manufacture. 

SOURCE: Chemical Industry Control Association. 

ExtsIo elves 

24. The Japanese manufactured small quantities of explosives 
for use in coal mining under authority of a SOAP directive which 
expired 31 December 1945. Snail quantities now being produced are 
'earmarked for export to China. 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

Motor Vehiclea 

25. Production figures on standard type truckcfcaesis and 
three—wheeled trucks were: 


44,GOO 
300,000 


STANDARD TYPE TEDCK CHASSIS 
January to November 1945 



Toyo ta, 

Uisean 

Diesel 

Total 

January 

129 

553 

296 

978 

February 

587 

293 

294 

1,174 

March 

350 

503 

327 

1-.180 

April 

262 

130 

57 

449 

May . 

514 

316 

> 62 

912 

June 

86 

0 

73 

159 

July 

173 

0 

65 

238 

August 

114 

0 

67 

181 

September 

104 

0 

0 

104 

October 

511 

0 

62 

573 

November 

255 

50 

30 

335 

Total 

3,085 

1,645 

1,353 

6,283 

SOGEOEj Minietr^ of 

Coarse rce 

and Industry. 


/ 


y 


A. 
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TEHEE-WHEELED TRUCKS 
January to November 1946 




Y 


A- 


0 



Daihatsu 
(Osaka Hat- 
sudokl K.K.) 

Matsuda 
(Toyo Kogyo 
K.K. ) 

Kurogane 

(Nippon 

Nainenki Z.K.) 

U6t&l 

January 

45 

o 

SO 

30 

45 

14 

75 

57 

71 

36 

February 

March 

April 

37 

36 

23 

0 

0 

0 

May 

June 

July 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

o 

0 

0 

r\ 

. 19 

O 

August 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

September 

October 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

o 

November 

1O0 

50 

0 

_0 

0 

150 

Total 

220 

69 

119 

408 

SOURCE; Ministry of Commerce 

and Industry. 




on standard**^*?” 1 * 7 ° f tfce atove fl e ur0B is questioned. Flguree 
on standard type true* chassis were arrived at ae follows: ^ 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSITION OF STANDARD TYPE TRUCK CHASSIS 
Oetober-Decenber 1S45 


Month 


To.vo ta 

Nissan 

Die eel 

October 

Production 

511 

0 

62 


Disposed of 

280 

O 

16 


Carried over 

231 

0 

46 

November 

Production 

255 

50 

30 


Total 

486 

50 

76 


Disposed of 

70 

7 

8 


Carried over 

416 

43 

68 

December 

Expected 

production 

500 

ISO 

200 

SOURCE: 

Automobile Control 

Association. 




TojaX 

573 

2SS 

377 

335 

612 

65 

537 

850 


in * 3 , ar ? 80 conflicting factors to be considered 

sssr* SS 


296 ware ° f * 73 ohaseis “anufactured in November only 

that the automobile manufactu^rs ret^n J ? ecSSB * 6ated 
the factory. * -etain most of their products at 


—— ^SS 1 - 1 ^ LVt^S-^xSoiSE szs. 


_J 

1 
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